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Paint Brushes and Print 
THE ART DEPARTMENT AND THE LIBRARY GET TOGETHER 


B) Harr) Beck Green * 


HE scene is the library of a Junior and 

Senior High School; the actors a 
Seventh Grade starting to work on their 
individual projects in medieval history, the 
librarians who are on hand to assist in the 
running down of information, and the 
teacher of the course, who is dividing her 
time between a committee of students con- 
ferring in the classroom and a committee 
working in the library. 

“Have you got a book that will tell about 
arms and armor in Charlemagne’s time?” 
“Where can I fiind a picture of a monastery 
in the 9th century?” ‘Is there a picture 


in the Picture Collection of the kind of 
throne Charlemagne used?” “I want 
Charlemagne’s family tree.’” “How many 
sons did he have?” “Did he wear a 
beard?” “Look here, Einhard’s Life of 


Charlemagne says he was as tall as seven 
times the length of his foot. Can we find 
out how long his feet were?’’ ‘‘Miss Smith 
said that there was another life of Charle- 


magne in the Library. Where can I find 
it ?”” 
During the following period of the 


school day a 9th grade interested in the 
Westward Movement takes possession of 
the library as they search thru the pages of 
the Pageant of America, Dunbar’s Histor) 
of Travel, and the folders in the Picture 
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Collection on American history, in an effort 
to discover how ‘‘a sod shanty’ was built, 
what a Mississippi River flatboat really 
looked like, and how many miles a prairie 
schooner usually travelled in one day. On 
the next day the librarian is likely to be 
found sitting in one or other of these class- 
rooms, listening to reports made by the 
pupils, noting approaching needs of the 
group, and thinking up additional material 
in books, pictures, maps and magazines to 
help in the group’s undertaking. 

These seekers after information might 
have been a ninth grade or a Senior High 
School class. In addition, at all times, 
boys and girls from all the grades are com- 
ing to the Library to pursue their individual 
investigations. 


Function of School Library 


In the afternoon after classes are over, 
pupils return to the library not only for 
books from the teacher’s reserve shelf to 
use in preparing their home work, but for 
a quiet hour of reading books and maga- 
zines, or to get a story to take home in case 
a moment may be snatched from the prep- 
aration of next day’s lessons. For the 
function of a school library is a double 
one: first, to provide a well-balanced col- 
lection of books, magazines and other ma- 
terial to answer questions which may arise 
in classroom and laboratory and to encour- 
age individual interests and hobbies; and 
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second, to build up a collection of books 
for general reading which will appeal to 
boys and girls of all ages and various tastes 
and help them to develop the reading habit 
and a taste for good literature. 

For the library to fulfill these functions 
presupposes certain requirements in the 
way of housing, equipment, organization 
and staff. There must be an adequate col- 
lection of books, well chosen, with the 
needs of the particular school in mind: 
space to use these books, a card catalog 
which not only serves as a record of books 
in the library but as a tool for students’ 
practice use. Magazines, not only current 
issues, but bound files, are important ad- 
juncts to the book collection, and the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature is 
needed not only to run down articles on 
desired topics but also to give boys and 
girls the opportunity to learn how to use 
it. A Picture Collection plays a more and 
more important part in the school library. 
Steady attention given for a few hours each 
week to the clipping and systematic arrange- 
ment of picture material will bring about, 
in what seems a surprisingly short time, and 
at little cost, a collection of thousands of 
pictures, easily used and often of great 
help to both teachers and pupils. An in- 
formation file containing pamphlets, clip- 
pings, maps, folders, and other more or 
less ephemeral material is a useful supple- 
ment to the books. 

As important as housing and equipment, 
perhaps even more so, is the library staff, 
for books must not only be carefully chosen, 
they must be presided over by someone 
whose sole duty it is to make the library 
felt thruout the school, a person who is 
trained to organize library material, and 
make the resources of the library available. 
A foundation of efficient organization is 
necessary if the library is to help to build 
good reading habits, to cultivate a taste for 
good books, and is to cooperate with all 
classes and grades. This result can never 
be obtained unless the library is given an 
adequate staff. There must be opportunity 
for the librarian to visit classes, to attend 
meetings of the faculty and students, to be 
present at school assemblies, and in other 
ways to keep in constant touch with the 
activities of the school. Every trained as- 
sistant in the library is a direct gain to the 
school as a whole. 
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The Art Department makes its useful- 
ness felt thruout the school very much in 
the way that the library does. Thus the 
Art Department is not only a means to an 
end in itself, but serves as one of the 
means by which other subject matter areas 
may achieve their ends. It offers oppor- 
tunity for self expression, for training in 
methods, media and techniques, and for a 
variety of creative experiences to all the 
students. Specialized training is offered to 
those students whose interests and drives 
cause them to seek such training. 

The scope of the Art Department's ac- 
tivities, however, does not stop with this 
specialized training which it offers. The 
Art teachers believe that expressions of 
ideas, facts and experiences in any field 
should not be confined only to the oral or 
written word. The Art Department, there- 
fore, works within other subject matter 
areas in encouraging and enabling all the 
students to use plastic, graphic, and dra- 
matic media as naturally as they use verbal 
ones. It works on equal terms with other 
departments in contributing information, 
experiences, or a point of view that will 
make one more facet of a well rounded ex 
perience, that will illuminate new under- 
standings which are being gained, and that 
will contribute new meanings to a project 
or unit of work. 


Pooling Resources 


Within this frame of activity the Li- 
brary is a vital element. Particularly is 
this the case when the relationship between 
the Library and the Art Department in 
cludes a third department—Social Studies, 
for example, or English. With the tradi- 
tional boundaries between diverse subjects 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum, 
the three departments involved (and possi- 
bly even more, since the Shop, the Music 
Department, and others may have a contri- 
bution to make) work closely together. 

Instead of each department remaining 
within its own sphere of influence, giving 
such assistance and enrichment as overlap- 
ping of interests may make advisable, or 
professional courtesy imperative, their en- 
tire resources are pooled to give the stu- 
dents a rich, varied and meaningful ex- 
perience. Thus an English class making a 
large wall map of Arthurian England calls 
in an art teacher to give help and instruc- 
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PICTURE 1—A map of Arthurian England 
from an 11th Grade English Class 


tion in lettering, lay-out, and _ color 
schemes. (Picture 1.) The result is that 
with this assistance the factual material 


which has been culled from the Library's 
resources is put into the most presentable 
form possible. And, most important of 
all, the children have had a well rounded 
experience instead of a one-sided one. 
Put roughly, this three (or more) cor- 
nered relationship among the various de- 
partments calls on the Library for much 
factual and background material. This ma- 
terial is selected by, let us say, the Social 
Studies class in relation to the project un- 
der way. The Art Department aids in 
rounding out this experience and in pro- 
viding various channels of expression for it. 
For example, the Library has a great variety 
of material dealing with housing. From 
this a Social Studies class selects that ma- 
terial dealing with whatever aspect of the 
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problem they arg jiudying. . Praga the Art 
Departméitt ‘cores aid im* tht* making of 
models, of charts and illustrations, or in 
the sets for a dramatization of the problem. 

In actual practice the fusion of these dif- 
ferent types of activity cannot be as arbi- 
trarily defined as in the above paragraph. 
It is an interlocking plan of work in which 
the goal of a well-rounded experience for 
the child is shared equally by all and in 
which all departments contribute whatever 
they can to make up the sum total of the 
experience. 


Stimulation and Information 


The relationship of the Library to the 
Art Department is one of providing stimu- 
lation and information, whether the art 
work is being done for its own sake or 
whether it is growing out of the activity 
of another subject interest. There is, of 
course, no dividing line between stimula- 
tion and information, but sometimes the 
emphasis or the need seems to bear a little 
more heavily on one than on the other. 

While the Library is most frequently of 
service in providing various types of infor- 
mation, it is often of great help in supply- 
ing stimulation to a group engaged in crea- 
tive activity. When an Art class, exploring 
the possibilities of various art media, tackles 
the problem of illustrating a short story, the 
librarian’s knowledge and advice as to a 
suitable story for the purpose are sought 
as well as the books on her shelves. The 
accompanying illustration of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ (Picture 2) is an example of one 
such activity. 

When their art problems involve _his- 
torical material, the art students turn to the 
Library not only for information concern- 
ing this material but for the stimulation and 
inspiration that may come from knowing 
mr understanding. This understanding 
may come either thru the printed word or 
thru visual examples. It is information and 
stimulation that can be creatively used by 
the student to provide something that is es- 
sentially his own. A_ student browsing 
thru the pictures of a past era, or reading 
a description, has his imagination fired by 
a chance phrase or a pictorial detail, and 
so stimulated, expresses in some art media 
the emotion or mood thus invoked. 

As has just been intimated, the under- 
standings which the Art Department calls 
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upon the Lihrary to furnish as, 2. back- 


ground for; eréarive activities. consist: of 3n- . 


formation to be gained thru seeing—visual 
data, such as costume plates, architectural 
details, or examples of a painter's technique; 
and information of a non-visual kind, such 
as can be found in encyclopedias, refer- 
ence books, and textbooks. 


Visual and Non-Visual Aids 


The Library's comprehensive picture col- 
lection plays an especially important part 
in supplying visual data. Another ex- 
ample is the bulletin board as a teaching 
device. The Library can furnish pictures 
for a bulletin board dealing with colonial 
architecture, French paintings of the 19th 
century, or examples of etchings. Related 
subject matter is frequently called for- 
pictures of Daguerre, daguerreotypes, and 
camera studies, for example, to illustrate 
a talk on the difference between realism and 
the realistic in art. 

Technical information is frequently sup- 
plied from the Library’s picture collection. 
This is especially true when a play is under 
way. Costumes and stage sets pose many 
problems that the Library is in a position 
to solve. 

The second type of information—that 
gained from non-visual data—is most fre- 
quently needed when the Art Department 
is working with some other department in 
the completion of a project. Daily the li- 
brarian is asked for help in answering such 
questions as: Where did Cezanne receive 
his training? How thick were castle walls? 
What is the recipe for gesso? What was 
Plato’s attitude toward art? What is the 
relationship, if any, between geometry and 
dynamic symmetry? What were the laws 
of optics used by the Impressionists ? 

It is worthy of note that the answers to 
questions of this type are found in many 
fields—history, philosophy, science, and lit- 
erature. The Library with its many refer- 
ence books on all subjects and its indices for 
locating specific areas is invaluable in aid- 
ing this more intellectual phase of the work 
of the Art Department. 


I. 


To illustrate some of the points just made 
there follow two detailed descriptions of 
instances in which the Library, the Art De- 
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partment, and an English class worked 
together to achieve a unified result. One 
is an example of a group project and one 
of individual projects. Both were carried 
out on a seventh grade level. With a 
slight shift of emphasis and standard they 
could have been equally well applied to 
any other grade level. Both are concerned 
with book reports, a teaching device widely 
used and an activity providing a particular 
ly fertile field for both the Library and the 
Art Department. For those who may wish 
to adapt to their own purposes some of the 
procedures, the art techniques used in ar 
riving at the finished result are briefly de 
scribed. 

The whole thing began in the Library; 
to be more exact, in the Librarian’s office 
That office has about it nothing of cold 
dignity. The many students who are con- 
tinually dropping in for an informal chat 
with a sympathetic listener about anything 
on their minds make it a place for sharing 
confidences and enthusiasms. 

This was a seventh grade boy. ‘‘Have 
you read this? And isn’t it simply swe//?” 
he demanded. ‘‘This’” turned out to be a 
copy of Young Walter Scott by Elizabeth 


Janet Gray. “It’s a grand book,” agreed 
the librarian, “I remember one place 
where—"” but any book lover can guess at 


the rest of the conversation. 

And finally, “Look here,’’ said the li 
brarian, “will you tell your English class 
about this book? You know—why you 
liked it, and all the things we have just 
been talking about?” 

“Well,” said the boy, doubtfully, ‘‘do 
you suppose—?" “I know they would,” 
said the librarian. And so it was arranged 

Enthusiasm, like measles, is contagious 
in a class. ‘You have started something,” 
said the English teacher. ‘They want to 
know of some other books by the same au- 
thor. When can you come and talk to 


them ?” 
Book Talks 


One thing leads to another when books 
are being discussed, and the librarian was 
invited back again. She talked of other 
books that dealt with the lives of interest- 
ing people, of Harold Lamb’s Genghis 
Khan, of Lincoln Steffens’ Boy on Horse- 
back. Stories old and new and stories 
ranging from Salten’s Florian to Pamela 
Travers’ Mary Poppins were suggested and 
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recommended by the boys and girls, as 
well as by the teacher and the librarian. 
With these book talks as impetus the class 
was soon embarked on an ambitious pro- 
gram of reading. Reading was followed by 
discussion, led by and participated in by 
the English teacher and librarian. 

When this background had been pre- 
pared the question of reporting on books 
was raised. The English teacher pointed 
out that a written book report, handed in 
to her, might lack effectiveness, since she 
was already familiar with the book. The 
librarian remarked that when we enjoy a 
book we like to tell as many of our friends 
as we can about it; we want to share our 
pleasure and enthusiasm with them. “That,” 
she went on to say, “is one of the best 
ways there is to report on a book.” 

The English teacher posed the question. 
"How can this class tell, not just the teach- 
er, or each other—but a great many people 
something about these books that have been 
enjoyed? Tell them, moreover, in such a 
way that they, too, will be interested in 
reading the stories?” 

The class fairly wriggled with excitement 
as ideas were suggested. Some of these 
ideas were banned by the teacher as too 
impractical. Others were cried down by 
the students themselves. One idea emerged 
early and persistently. There must be an 
assembly. 


Enter the Art Teacher 


“Remember,” warned the librarian, “if 
you just talk to your audience, you may 
bore them instead of interesting them.” 
So the assembly, the class decided, must 
show as well as fell. “Perhaps,” from one 
of the students, “if we have to show things 
about the books the art teacher will help 
us. 

At the next meeting of the class the 
art teacher joined the group. More dis- 
cussion followed and out of a pooling of 
all ideas came the one that was adopted. 
They would place on the stage a huge 
book. As each page was turned there would 
be revealed on one side the title and author 
of the book, and on the page facing it a 
large illustration of the most interesting or 
exciting scene from one of the books to be 
reviewed. ‘That,’ said a voice from the 
back of the room, “ought to knock ‘em 


dead.”’ 





Helen M. Post 


PicTURE 2—Illustration in crayon for 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 


Next followed a discussion as to ways 
and means. The group decided that since 
they were doing this as a group rather than 
as individuals it would be wise to select 
committees to attend to the various things 
to be done. The class themselves elected 
the committees, and took great pride in 
selecting the right people for each task. 

A committee of boys was elected to 
work under the Shop teacher's guidance in 
building the book. A wooden upright 
formed the spine of the book. When the 
assembly was given, the upright was fas- 
tened securely to the stage. At top and 
bottom was a piece of heavy wire on which 
the pages could swing. The pages them- 
selves were of beaver board, 314 ft. wide 
by 6 ft. high, with a hole drilled at the 
top and bottom inside corners, thru which 
the wire was run. 

Led in discussion by English teacher 
and Librarian, the class decided to report 
on Young Walter Scott by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray, Enid Bagnold’s National Velvet, 
Florian by Felix Salten, Harold Lamb's 
Genghis Khan, Kantor’s The Voice of 
Bugle Ann, French’s The Lance of Kanana, 
Steffens’ Boy on Horseback, and Pamela 
Travers’ Mary Poppins. 


Illustrating the Books 


Two children were assigned to each book 
to make the illustration. Under the guid- 
ance of the art teacher they worked on a 


small sketch until it satisfied the teacher 
and themselves as to its appropriateness 
and standards. These illustrations were 
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completely original, with the 
children expressing their own 
conceptions of the scenes they 
themselves had chosen to illus- 
trate. The sketches were then 
redrawn on heavy wrapping 
paper the same size as the 
beaver board page, painted with 
poster paint, and fastened into 
place on the beaver board with 
thumb tacks. This was done 
instead of painting directly on 
the beaver board in order to give 
greater ease and mobility in 
handling the project while it 
was under construction. 

Another group went to work 
cutting out block letters which 
were pasted on a colored back- 
ground to give the author's 
name and the title of the book. 
These were placed on the page 
opposite the illustration. The 
lettering was handled in this 
way to save time. 

The fourth group worked on the oral 
part of the program. For some of the 
books one person gave an account, stand- 
ing beside the double page spread show- 
ing the illustration and title page. A 
bit of dialogue was given for another, and 
in one instance three boys, one of them 
astride an up-ended chair, which repre- 
sented a fiery steed, did a brief dramatiza- 
tion for which the illustration served as a 
background. 

In carrying out this project, which took 
two weeks to complete, the entire time 
allotted for English and Art was used. 
Thus in every. English period and in every 
Art period the pupils worked on their 
particular contribution to the program. 
Back of all this work stood the Library, 
constantly advising with teachers and class, 
helping with reference material, and aiding 
“a encouraging in every way possible. 

The finished program was flatteringly 
received by Junior and Senior High School 
students. They applauded the gay, vigor- 
ous illustrations that were revealed each 
time the huge pages were turned (by two 
students duly elected to turn them) as 
heartily as they applauded the oral presen- 
tation. And members of the audience 
asked for the books in the Library as soon 
as the assembly was over. 
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PicTURE 3—A Peep Show Report of 
“David Copperfield” from a 7th Grade. 


The children who participated had had 
an experience of great value. Each one 
had contributed something to the program, 
and everyone had had a chance to serve in 
a group activity in the way he could best 
function. 

Such group activities have values unique 
to their type. In individual activities there 
are values of a different kind. One seventh 
grade group demonstrated this in the way 
they chose to report on the books they 
had enjoyed reading. 


A Seventh Grade Project 


The project really started when their 
English teacher began to discuss with them 
reading for pleasure, and the kinds of 
books that were read. Since only about 
a third of the class did much reading just 
for enjoyment, aside from the comic strips 
and the picture publications, the discussion 
was limited in its scope. 

Enter then, the librarian, with her arms 
full of books. For three class periods she 
talked of books and reading. The many 
kinds of stories there were to choose from, 
just enough of the plot to arouse interest 
in what happened next, and her own 
enthusiasm for books and reading she com- 
municated to the class. By the time she 
had finished the third talk each boy and 
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gitl had selected one or more stories that 
interested him, and was reading eagerly. 

“What,” said the English teacher to the 
Art teacher, ‘‘can I suggest to my class as 
an interesting way of reporting on these 
books?”” “Ask them,” was the reply, “if 
they would like to make peep shows.” 

“How can we tell,” the English teacher 
asked the class, “not just ourselves but 
other people about these books we have 
been reading?” With the peep show idea 
in the back of her mind, she was prepared 
to propose that means of capturing the 
interest of the class. Circumstances made 
it unnecessary, for one of the suggestions 
offered was, ‘Everybody could make a peep 
show of his book.” 

The rest of the class looked blank. Peep 
shows were completely unknown to them. 
The English teacher, recognizing oppor- 
tunity’s vigorous knock, explained what a 
peep show was, aided in her explanation by 
the student who* had made the suggestion 
and who had recently seen one. The class, 
intrigued by the novelty of the undertaking, 
swept aside all other suggestions and 
plumped forcibly for peep shows. 

“Shall we,” asked the English teacher, 
“ask your Art teacher's help?’ A chorus 
of assent assured the presence next day of 
the Art teacher. There followed a very 
brief discussion of peep shows—this was 
no time to be technical—and a decision 
that the art periods would be used for the 
work. “And. said the Art teacher, “bring 
in tomorrow or next day, a card board 
box.” 


Boxes for Peep Shows 


So the boxes started arriving, hat boxes, 
which were ideal, shoe boxes, small cartons, 
and cardboard boxes whose uses were un- 
identifiable, piled up in the studio. The 
children, having selected the scene they 
wished to illustrate, made sketches to clarify 
their ideas. These sketches were, of course, 
original. 

When the sketch was complete enough 
to serve as a working plan of the scene 
about to be created, work was started on 


the box. A hole about an inch in diameter 
was cut in one side of the box. Thru 
this hole the spectator could look or 
“peep.” 


Next a sky piece (if the sky was to be 
a part of the scene, as it was in most 
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sketches) was painted with poster paint 
on ordinary manila drawing paper. When 
this was dry it was cut to the right size 
and pasted into place. It extended from 
the = of the box to the top, and 
starting on one side of the peep hole, went 
around the three inner sides of the box to 
the other side of the peep hole. If the 
box was rectangular, the sky was not 
creased at the corner, but rounded to keep 
the illusion of distance. When this part 
of the work was finished, one saw, on 
looking through the peep hole, a vast ex- 
panse of sky. In front of this would be 
placed the forms that made up the scene. 

The next step was to paint and paste 
into place a ground piece completely cover- 
ing the floor of the box, representing grass, 
earth, a floor, cobblestones, or whatever 
was needed. 

Then each form shown in the sketch— 
hills, trees, houses, figures, etc., was sep- 
arately drawn in its entirety, painted, and 
cut out. When these separate forms were 
placed one in front of the other, in their 
relative positions as indicated in the sketch, 
an illusion of reality was obtained. 

For most of this work manila drawing 
x was used. The form was drawn 
and painted. It was not cut out until it 
was dry, to avoid having the edges curl. 
At the bottom of each form a tab was left 
which could be bent back and pasted to 
the floor of the box to enable the form to 
stand up. If necessary a strip of cardboard 
was pasted along the length of the form 
on the back to stiffen it. Occasionally 
narrow cardboard strips were sage from 
the back of the form to the floor or side 
of the box to brace the form. These were 
always placed so as to be unseen by the 
spectator. In one scene a bird was sus- 
pended in midair by a black thread from 
the lid of the box. In some instances, 
when it seemed desirable, the forms were 
made out of oak tag, or thin cardboard. 

Paste, rubber cement, Scotch tape, and 
gummed paper were used in the construc- 
tion of the scenes. Poster paint supplied 
the color. The children’s ingenuity put 
everything to good use. 

When the entire scene was finished and 
the spectator could look thru the peep hole 
at the distant castle in Jane Porter's Scottish 
Chiefs, or see Lohengrin in his swan-drawn 
boat, there came the exciting job of lighting 
the scene. 
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In the lid of the box small squares, or 
trap doors, were cut completely out and 
then hinged back into place with gummed 
papers. These fon upward so that 
while the spectator was looking thru the 
peep hole, he could open and close the 
trap doors. 

On the under side of these openings, 
colored tissue paper, cellophane, or, best 
of all, gelatine of the kind used in stage 
lights, was fastened with Scotch tape or 
gummed paper. The under side of each 
trap door was painted white better to 
reflect the light. Now when a trap door 
was opened a colored light, like a spot 
light on a stage, streamed down upon that 
part of the scene directly underneath. 

What had been a delightful miniature 
scene now became a magic wonderland as, 
by the opening and closing of the trap 
doors, skies lightened and darkened, figures 
emerged from the shadows into which they 
again dissolved, flames flickered on a burn- 
ing castle wall, and the heroes and heroines 
were bathed in celestial light. 

The outside of the box was now painted 
and the boys and girls were ready to dis- 
play their work. They gave a tea for their 
parents, who came, saw, and were captivated. 
The older students temporarily put aside 
their feeling of condescension toward the 
younger group, and oh-ed and ah-ed with 
— enthusiasm. As for the seventh 
graders themselves, their pride in their 
achievement equalled the pleasure and 
satisfaction they had enjoyed in bringing 
it about. 

Six weeks had been spent in the project. 
During the first four weeks the work was 
carried on only in the Art class. During 
the last two weeks, all English and Art 
periods were used. The Library, which had 
taken part in the launching of the project, 
helped with all its resources to bring it to 
its successful conclusion. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a peep show scene 
from David Copperfield. (Picture 3.) 

Both the Art teacher and the English 
teacher felt at the completion of the work 
that from the standpoint of their respective 
aims it had been well worth while. The 
Library, always alert to serve where it can 
and particularly interested in utilizing an 
interest connected with books, shared in 
this satisfaction. 

The use of charts calls on all the re- 
sources of both Library and Art department. 
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While the Library is furnishing facts in a 
bewildering number of areas, the Art de- 
partment is called upon to aid in making 
the information clear, easily understood, and 
attractive in its visual manifestation. 


Use of Charts 


An eleventh grade Social Studies group 
was studying the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution on the culture of the early nine- 
teenth century. Each student chose the 
area in which he was most interested 
invention, dance, science, philosophy, drama, 
agriculture, literature, commerce, politics, 
music, etc. 

The Library, undismayed, provided source 
material, shelves of reference books, and 
all else that was necessary to give the stu- 
dents a thoro knowledge of their particular 
aspects of the main topic. 

To put this formidable amount of ma- 
terial into a form at once cohesive and 
easily grasped, the aid of the Art Depart- 





PicTuRE 4—Section from an 11th Grade 
Social Studies Chart. 
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Library, Art Department, and Child Work Together 








PictuRE 5 (Above)—Azn 11th Grade Social Studies Chart. 
PicTuRE 6 (Below)—Model of an Elizabethan Stage. 
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ment was sought. A huge chart was 
decided upon, 10 ft. long by 5 ft. wide. 
This was made of heavy brown wrapping 
paper. A decorative stream, pddied by 
one of the students, ran down the centre 
of the chart from top to bottom. It repre- 
sented the stream of man’s activities. Feed- 
ing this central system were the various 
activities which the individual students had 
been studying. 

For a period of two weeks the Art 
teacher worked with each individual stu- 
dent during his Social Studies class. The 
problem of putting the information into 
graphic form gave each student an indi- 
vidual problem demanding its own solution. 
Sketches, cartoons, drawings, and slogans 
were used. Detailed statements were made. 
All of these were made on separate pieces 
of drawing paper with inks, colored — 
or crayons, and then pasted into place on 
the huge chart. 

This work called for constant checking 
and rechecking with the Library. The 
enthusiasm for expression bese by 
the Art Department needed the check of 
accuracy which the librarian was able to 
apply. 

All lettering and drawings were checked 
by the Art teacher, who was teaching these 
elements under the most advantageous of 
circumstances—a recognized need for them. 
It is worth noting that only three students 
in the group were taking classes in art. 
All the students, whom the Social Studies 
teacher and the Library provided with some- 
thing to say, were given media with which 
to say it by the Art Department. 


The completed chart was a source of 
satisfaction and pride to those who had 
made it, a useful aid in teaching, and, be- 
cause of its graphic content, a matter of 
interest to all who saw it. Too large to 
be adequately photographed in its entirety, 
a section of it is shown here. (Picture 4.) 


Charting the French Revolution 


A similar experience by another eleventh 
grade Social Studies class resulted in another 
type of chart. In this instance the subject 
was the French Revolution, and the chart 
was pictorial in its representation of the 
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outcomes and influences of this cataclysmic 
event. 

A landscape was chosen by the group as 
their starting point, and at various places 
small placards were placed on the painting 
to show the developments that occurred in 
any given field, as well as their relation to 
the times. Thus, for example, the dark 
clouds hovering over the landscape, the 
class decided, should represent the Zeidoe- 
ment of the —— thought of the 
period. On a broad stream, sketches of 
boats, with explanatory labels, told what 
was happening in commerce. On the bank 
of the stream drawings of houses pictured 
the architectural development. 

The method of carrying out this project 
was so similar to the one just discussed as 
to need no further description. Again the 
Library aided in providing a background 
which the Art Department could capitalize 
to its own advantage and that of the Social 
Studies Department. A picture of this 
second chart is shown. (Picture 5.) 


A Shakes pearian Stage 


The individual who of his own initiative 
seeks some type of experience comes for 
aid to both Library and Art Department as 
a matter of course. Such a student is ex- 
emplified by the eleventh grade boy who 
became interested in building a model of a 
Shakespearian stage. Proficient in shop 
work, he used that type of activity as his 
principal channel of expression. The Li- 
brary helped him with the facts he needed, 
the Art Department gave him advice, ma- 
terial, and aid. His finished product is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
(Picture 6.) 

Thruout the school day and the school 
year, the Library and the Art Department 
both profit by using each other’s resources, 
sometimes working directly together, some- 
times contributing to an experience spring- 
ing from another source. Which profits 
more is unimportant, if not impossible to 
decide. Behind much that the Art Depart- 
ment produces stands the Library. But it 
would be wrong to think of the Library 
only as a background. It provides founda- 
tions for the boys’ and girls’ thinking, 
their feeling and their expression, 








Are Our Libraries Too Public? 


Yes 


BY ALBERT JAY NOCK 


HE blight of the depression has set in 

on our public libraries. The great 
library at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, which New Yorkers 
have so long shown with pride to visitors, 
is a conspicuous example. Its endowments 
have shrunk to the point where they can no 
longer take care of its upkeep. As I write, 
the announcement is made that certain of 
its reading-rooms are to be closed earlier 
on week-days and all day on Sundays to 
save the cost of lighting and attendance. 
The city’s funds are so heavily mortgaged to 
other purposes that nothing can be spared 
for the library. 

New York’s case is not exceptional. 
Endowed libraries are everywhere in a bad 
way because their endowments have depre- 
ciated, and those which are wholly or 
partially dependent on subsidies from cities 
or states have had their subsidies cut off. 
Nor does it seem that the circumstances 
which are crippling our libraries are going 
to improve; and that being so, the whole 
policy of our free public libraries will have 
to be radically revised. 

This change of policy ought to aim at 
saving money—that is obviously necessary 
but it also should aim at expressing a better 
idea of what a library is for, and how it 
ought to be operated. In line with such 
a policy I suggest that we have been over- 
doing the idea that libraries are here to 
give something for nothing. We have been 
making our libraries altogether too free 
and too public. 

Our notion of a public library is that 
of a place where anybody can go and use 
any book he wants, and either take it away 
to read, or sit in the reading-room and 
read—all for nothing. The library is sup- 
posed to stock reference-books and classics, 
but it is also supposed to stock all sorts of 
current publications, novels, children’s 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. That 
was Andrew Carnegie’s idea, and it is the 
idea we all have. Is it reasonable? I 
doubt it. I can understand why there should 


be a place where a serious reader may get 
the use of serious books which he cannot 
be expected to have the use of otherwise- 
they may be too rare, too expensive, or 
special, technical works which one consults 
only occasionally. I see no reason, how- 
ever, why such a place should be either free 
or public. Still less do I see why it should 
stock the current best-sellers or any of the 
ephemeral stuff which our presses turn off 
in quantity, and which is of no conceivable 
value to anybody, except as a pastime. 

Our system not only wastes money, but 
it breeds disrespect for books. If you make 
anything cheap and common, you can't 
blame people for thinking it worth nothing. 
Between the libraries and the activities of 
publishers, America’s disrespect for books 
has become boundless. 

I suggest, first of all, that everyone inter- 
ested in the plight of our libraries should 
do all he can to disabuse people of the idea 
that a free library is good. The franc or 
two that you pay for your card of entry 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale is not an im- 
portant sum, but the fact that you have to 
pay it is important. It marks the difference 
between a self-respecting person who is 
willing to pay for his cultural advantages, 
and a cadger who is after cultural handouts. 
Then, secondly, I think all of us who are 
interested should do what we can to spread 
the idea that a public library, in our sense 
of the term, is not a good thing. Before 
a person is privileged to take up space in 
a library, he should show cause; the library 
should know at least a little something 
about him, what brings him there and 
why. This would impress him with the 
sense that he is approaching a treasury of 
highly valuable objects, and that the keep- 
ers know and respect their value, and that 
he also is expected to show a few symptoms 
of similar knowledge and respect. If | 
am expected to approach an American li- 
brary as I would approach a free public 
golf-course or skittle-ground, it is not good 
for either of us. 

I see no reason why the facilities for 
pure entertainment might not be cut off at 
once, and stay cut off. Why run a depart- 
ment to amuse children? Why spend 
money on any kind of material for “light 
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reading” to amuse adults? If I were in 
command of a library, I would make a 
hard-and-fast rule that never should a book 
be bought which had not been on the 
market for at least a year. 

These few and short steps would at least 
be in the right direction, and I see no 
reason why they might not be taken now. 
They would help to lift the library’s status 
a little above that of an almshouse, and 
they would make the reader feel a little 
less like a panhandler— Abridged, with 
permission, from The American Mercury, 
August 1939. 


No 


BY H. M. LYDENBERG * 
ME. Nock’s position is as 


conviction is intense. As I see the 
problem, however, it is not so much a 
question of what ought to be as of what 
faces us now and is to face us tomorrow. 

Mr. Nock wants to “discourage the 
pernicious notion that a library ought to be 
a charitable institution, giving something 
for nothing.” 

Your librarian replies that he never 
looked on his library as a charity, “giving 
something for nothing.” He insists that 
the library is a fundamental part of the edu- 
cational system. It gives the community 
a distinct service, easily recognized, and for 
that service the community supports it— 
cheerfully, even though more or less 
liberally, dependent on the cries from the 
other children around the breakfast table. 

So long as our economic and social and 
intellectual life is based on the idea of 
education free for all the people, so long 
does your librarian insist that library serv- 
ice shall be assured every citizen. 

He is perfectly willing to admit that all 
of us appreciate more keenly what we gain 
by the sweat of our brow than what is 
handed down to us. He likewise is inclined 
to believe that when the community pays 
taxes to furnish good reading for itself 
the community is far from getting some- 
thing for nothing. There's no charity about 
it. The community gets what it pays for. 
There is no loss of self respect, but rather 
a pride of ownership. 

Shall there be no cakes and ale? 


* Director, 


plain as his 


Are 


New York Public Library. 


_the results of their use of his books? 
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we to close our parks, playgrounds, libraries 
except to the man with a coin in his hand? 
Why should not the public furnish free 
entertainment, whether by good music thru 
the ear or good books or good pictures 
thru the eye? With emphasis on the 
“good,” mind you. 

What's the harm in reading for amuse- 
ment? Who doesn’t? Who's to say what 
is “amusement,” and therefore to be con- 
demned? If he turns to Dickens or Hugo 
or Hardy to make a statistical report on 
the use of Lehnwérter is he to be com- 
mended as a “serious student” ? 

How is the librarian to pass judgment 
on the motive of his readers or to weigh 
Most 
librarians would say their job is to bring 
together the hungry reader and the good 
book with as little let or hindrance as 
possible. 

Speaking with conviction for one library 
and with belief for others let me deny 
the charge of stocking ‘‘the current best- 
sellers” and “the ephemeral stuff which our 
presses turn off in quantity, and which is of 
no conceivable value to anybody, except 
as a pastime.” 

More and more does your public library 
emphasize the quality of its book selection. 
This is partly forced on it by decreasing 
book appropriations, but more largely be- 
cause of a constantly growing conviction of 
responsibility for this side of its service. 
Thanks to the book clubs and the commer- 
cial subscription libraries the public library 
is under less pressure for “the current 
best-sellers” than it was a generation ago. 

Mr. Nock asks, “Why run a department 
to amuse children ?”’ 

No librarian worth his salt does. He'll 
come back at Mr. Nock with, “Do you 
know any more effective and lasting way 
to get a man to want and demand and 
appreciate good books than by catching 
him young and by helping him fix his 
standards high in those impressionable 
years ?”” 

Check that at any reading room for boys 
and girls anywhere in the land. 

As to adult reading Mr. Nock will find, 
if he inquires, that many librarians now 
come close to his injunction against buying 
books less than a year old. No, it is not 
a “hard-and-fast rule,” but they do fall 

(Continued on page 35) 








All This and Study Too 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY TRIES TEACHING 


B) Josephine Paxton Sanborn * 


H'c# School students today have lessons 

to prepare on topics covering a wide 
range of knowledge. Only a short time 
ago, home work consisted of mastering the 
facts contained within one’s own set of text 
books. Few books were available in the 
average school for supplementary reading, 
and seldom did a teacher suggest recent 
books or magazine articles for study unless 
a current events class was in progress, 
or a boundary line in Europe had been 
changed. 

Now wide-awake high school students 
have the advantage of many activities and 
interests easily available to them at school. 
They may pursue whatever they choose, 
merely for the asking. Most young boys 
and girls, who are enthusiastic by nature, 
and who take their work seriously, are 
very busy individuals, and their problems 
are as real to them as are those of the busy 


adults. There are active debate societies, 
hobby clubs, dramatic societies and art 
groups. These young people are devoted 


library patrons, and as a whole they quickly 
learn to find their own reading material 
by following suggestions from their class- 
room teacher and from the librarian. 

However, the rank and file of students 
from the seventh thru the twelfth grades, 
who visit the Public Library almost daily 
for ordinary supplementary reading, are 
not able to locate their much needed books 
unless in their own school they have been 
introduced to the mysterious card catalog 
and the Readers’ Guide. 


All Hands On De ck! 


In our city the Central High School is 
situated one block from the main Public 
Library, which houses 61,960 books. At 
the school building there are three libraries: 
The Junior High, the Senior High, and the 
Junior College. None of these libraries 
can entirely supply the reading demands of 
the 2100 students; nor have the book 
collections increased in proportion to the 
rapidly mounting enrollment. It is logical 


* Reference Librarian, Public Library, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


then that our public library has always 
functioned as a kind of enlarged literary 
workshop between the hours of 3:30 and 
5 o'clock every afternoon, and again in the 
evenings from seven to nine o'clock. 

“All hands on deck!” is the working 
slogan of our library staff. We must 
charge books to a long line waiting their 
turn at the desk: we must patiently explain 
where books are found, for it has become 
increasingly difficult to accompany students 
to the exact stack; and we must seem to 
have plenty of time to select books for Mrs. 
X, who is writing a club paper on Chinese 
movies. 


Library Instruction Needed 


Such situations and problems are familiar 
to all librarians where the personnel is in- 
adequate. Most of us know that it is all 
in a day’s work. But the staff of our li- 
brary came to the conclusion that the day 
was not long enough to accommodate our 
younger patrons and still function normal- 
ly as mentors for the townspeople who 
patronize us. We realized that the class- 
room and the public library must become 
one working unit instead of two separate 
series of hazards toward the goal of intel- 
ligent completion of class assignments. 

Instruction in the use of the library was 
the to our problem. But, we 
argued, such instruction was not the place 
of a Public Library staff already harrassed 
by work left undone. But when we con- 
sidered the problem from a selfish stand- 
point, we began to realize that rewards 
would be forthcoming; for students would 
function more independently in their re- 
search. Many teachers had brought their 
classes to us before, but until now no or- 
ganized attempt had been made to instruct 
all the students. We had not been able 
to meet all individual demands; therefore 
we knew that many students were not find- 
ing what they needed. Since the school 
system included no course in library in- 
struction in their curriculum, the initiative 
in the matter fell to us. 


answer 
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TURNING THE LIBRARY INTO A 
Public Library, Muskogee, Okla. 


Organizing the Classes 


The Vice-principal and Dean of Junior 
College, who is an enthusiastic library pa- 
tron, gave us splendid cooperation. She 
worked out a schedule for us, whereby every 
English class in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools could report once to the Public Li- 
brary auditorium for class instruction. Two 
or three classes were combined, and in this 
way the instruction project lasted less than 
five weeks. We devised a simple lesson 
plan, so that the subject matter imparted 
would become more uniform for the two 
librarians alternating in the teaching sched- 
ule. Since no group would come but once 
for this training, only the simple rudiments 
of library economy could be mentioned. 
Points which we considered vital were the 
alphabetical arrangement of the card cata- 
log; the correlation between the Dewey 
decimal number on the card itself and the 
. location of the book; a working knowledge 
of author, title, and subject information 
gleaned from the catalog; and last but not 
least, a familiarity with the Readers’ Guide 
and the wide scope of magazines in all 
phases of knowledge. 


“LAB” 


Fortunately, as the classes materialized, 
the students gave good attention to the in- 
formation discussed. This may have been 
due to the fact that two or three teachers 
accompanied their classes. Another reason 
for good conduct in class was that each boy 
and girl knew that they must fill out, to 
the teacher’s satisfaction, two blanks—one 
on the Card Catalog, and the other on the 
Readers’ Guide. These work sheets were 
a tangible means of measuring the working 
knowledge of library tools. 


W ork Sheets 


One sheet, devoted to the card catalog, 
contains three library card facsimiles. From 
the explanations which the librarian tried 
to make graphic on the blackboard, and a 
short drill on the catalog as a whole, the 
Students were to fill in each card as it ap- 
pears in the file under the author, title, and 
subject heading. The other work sheet, 
which was more difficult for nearly all the 
students, contained simple exercises on the 
periodical index, designed to instruct them 
in the rich possibilities of magazine mate- 
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rial. These mimeographed sheets were pro- 
vided by the high school. 

As our classes were large and somewhat 
unwieldy, we were not able to give every- 
one the maximum individual attention. The 
answers to the assigned questions obviously 
depended a great deal upon each one’s in- 
genuity and retentiveness; but many stu- 
dents, not possessing such qualities, ac- 
quired their answers from others, so that 
an accurate check-up did not result. 

The boys and girls asked us many and 
varied questions as they began on the labo- 
ratory phase of their class work. Some of 
these queries made us laugh, and others 
made us want to cry; but all indicated a 
willingness to go half way with us. 

Students in lower IQ groups seemed to 
give the best attention during the lectures, 
but they were slower in executing the pro- 
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posed ideas. Higher IQ groups could 
master the information more quickly and 
thoroly, for as a whole they were already 
more or less familiar with the library. 

Altho our project has been completed 
only a short time, we are already receiving 
dividends from our work. A mass class as- 
signment of tenth graders began to use the 
Readers’ Guide to look up articles on Capi- 
tal Punishment. This source of informa- 
tion would not have been known to them 
before. It seems to me that students are 
finding their way around the building much 
more easily, and this will prove a great 
boon to our staff. Altho our schedule has 
been disrupted, this has been only for a 
short time; and as we have instructed 2,000 
students, the rewards will, we feel, justify 
the strain upon the staff. We are going 
to do this again next September. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS’ COUNCIL FORMED 


To the Editor: 

In view of the interest being shown in 
the Report of the Third Activities Commit- 
tee dealing with proposals for reorganization 
of the A.L.A., I think readers of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin will be interested to hear 
of the formation of the Progressive Libra- 
rians’ Council. 

For several years many have felt the need 
for such a group to coordinate the efforts 
of progressives of all shades of thinking 
within the A.L.A. A _ loosely-knit group 
of this kind met together at the New York 
conference in 1937 and again at Kansas 
City in 1938. 

At the San Francisco conference, 
50 people held a luncheon meeting and 
organized the Progressive Librarians’ Coun- 
cil. These charter members were represen- 
tative of all parts of the country, various 
types of libraries, and all ranks within the 
profession, from clerical to chief librarian. 

At a second meeting of the group, plans 
were laid for issuing a monthly News 
Bulletin, and the following statement of 
purpose was drafted: 


about 


STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE. The Progressive Li- 
brarians’ Council, as its mame indicates, was or- 
ganized to encourage every progressive movement 
in librarianship. Its immediate specific objectives 
are these 


To support and strengthen the efforts of 
the Third Activities Committee in bring- 
ing more democracy into the 
and functioning of the American Library 
Association 


structure 


To promote federal and 


braries by supporting the Harrison-Thomas 

Bill and _ strengthening library 

agencies. 
To unite all 

single voices are inaudible, into a 
will be heard. 


. * 
state aid for lI- 
state 


progressive librarians, whose 
group 
which 
All library workers who are interested in 
the work of the Progressive Librarians’ 
Council should send their names and ad- 
dresses to the secretary: Miss Bertha 
Schumann, 3050 Leland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
They will be placed on the mailing list to 
receive its monthly News Bulletin, and they 
are urged to bring its program to the 
attention of other librarians. 
WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
State Librarian 
Olympia, Washington 








Calling Mrs. Consumer 
By Jean K. Taylor * 


N former days the average housewife 

was little more than a woman-of-the- 
house mainly occupied with cleaning, cook- 
ing and childbirth. Today, she is a 
domestic scientist, a budget director, a 
dietician, a child psychologist. It is a big 
order, and much more complicated than 
in the days of her grandmother, or even 
her mother. Manufacturer and retailer 
alike are aware that it is the woman they 
must reach, and plan their products and 
their sales appeal accordingly. The home- 
maker is bombarded with high pressure 
advertising as she rides in the subways 
or along the highways, when she turns on 
the radio or opens a magazine. 

If she is confused by all this competition 
for her buying dollar, the modern house- 
wife is not without reliable aids if she 
takes the time to find out about them. 
National and local government bureaus 
issue excellent information in serials and 
pamphlets; the consumers’ movement is 
gaining momentum; a number of reliable 
manufacturers are issuing specifications and 
labeling their products; amd many radio 
programs concern themselves with domestic 
problems, some of them independent of 
commercial patronage. 


The Birth of an Idea 


In many ways the housewife shows that 
she is alert to possibilities for aid outside 
her home and her own experience. She 
attends cooking schools and demonstrations, 
she belongs to parent-teacher associations. 
There is a big response to offers of free 
informational — on radio programs. 
As far as the public library is concerned, 
however, the American housewife is just 
where she was years ago. She is not 
coming in to take advantage of the wealth 
of information to be had for the asking. 
She either does not think of the public 
library in relation to her household prob- 
lems, or in too many cases she does not 
know she has a free public library which 
can be expected to help in her everyday 
tasks. 


~ © Chief Reference Librarian, The Queens Borough 
Pyblic Library, Jamaica, New York, 





“COME IN, MRS. CONSUMER” 


This problem was discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Central Reference Department 
as one attractive pamphlet after another 
on homemaking passed thru on the way 
to the vertical files. The really good collec- 
tion on consumer's goods and standards, 
built up by the Business and Technology 
Division, was not being used extensively. 
One of the reference librarians, who had 
completed a successful project on the 
circulating value of informational pam 
phlets, proposed that the library have a 
Housewives Week. This idea _ received 
enthusiastic response from a committee 
which represented the departments most 
concerned—Central Reference, Central Cir- 
culation, Art and Music, Business and 
Technology, Periodicals and Documents, 
Reader's Advisory Service, and the Pub- 
licity Office. It was decided to have open 
house for one week to present to the women 
the books, pamphlets and magazines on 
the subjects which most nearly concerned 
their interests. 

This decision was made cautiously and 
with some apprehension, in spite of our 
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enthusiasm. With a skeleton staff and no 
money for publicity, without an auditorium 
or a motion picture projector, how could 
we find time to make and carry out plans, 
what methods could we use to attract busy 
women to the library? The Committee 
decided to get as many new books and 
pamphlets as possible for displays, and to 
depend on outside sources for publicity and 
for exhibits and a program. Every depart- 
ment was asked to submit subjects which 
they would cover, and exhibit space which 
they could make available. Sub-committees 
were appointed for exhibits, publicity, book 
lists, programs. Individuals who had spe- 
cial interests were asked to take responsi- 
bility for their promotion. It was planned 
to have meetings to discuss and coordinate 
plans, but because of pressure of work only 
three general meetings were held, and in- 
formal conferences had to suffice. 


Planning Ahead 


Plans were started a year ahead of time. 
It was decided to have Housewives’ Week 
in the spring because that was the time of 
year when women were thinking of their 
home  problems—spring _ house-cleaning, 
new clothes, a desire to do something dif- 
ferent after the long winter months. The 
last week in March was chosen so as not 
to conflict with the Easter holidays, and 
not bring it too close to the opening of the 
World's Fair and subsequent vacation plans. 

Five special features for attracting inter- 
est were planned: exhibits; booklists and 
prominent displays of books and pamphlets; 
distribution of free pamphlets; daily pro- 
grams of prominent speakers, book talks, 
and motion pictures and demonstrations; 
conducted tours around the library. 


Exhibits 


Space was limited to walls along the 
corridors leading to the departments and to 
two square central spaces next to the 
elevator on the first and second floors. 
Eight large bulletin boards 4x 8 feet were 
made from plywood (which could later be 
turned into backs of book cases) and put 
on stands and used wherever the halls were 
wide enough. On these were displayed 
pamphlets, pictures, charts and plans. 
Seven glass exhibit cases (two outdoors) 
helped carry out the subjects chosen for 
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each day. For these we were able to obtain 
loans of model houses, a model kitchen, 
sewing materials, party decorations, weights 
and measures, repair materials, etc. Where 
the walls were too narrow for bulletin 
boards, large pictures and charts on food, 
clothing and child care, obtained from gov- 
ernment departments, were hung from 
mouldings or pasted with rubber cement 
right on the marble walls. Each department 
had exhibits, posters and book displays on 
subjects which related to its classes. The 
success of the exhibits was due to the 
ingenuity of the members of the committees 
and to the excellent loan and gift material 
sent to us by many firms and government 
bureaus. 


Booklists 


The Reader’s Advisory Service _ staff 
undertook to make booklists—nine in all. 
which were multigraphed under the titles: 
Your House: Building it and Keeping it in 
Repair; Beautifying the Home Within and 
Without; Your Food: Meal Planning and 
Cookery; Your Diet and Your Health; 
Living Together in the Family; The Child 
in the Home; Budgeting and Buying; Use- 


HOUSEWIVES’ WEEK! 
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ful Books for the Consumer; Your Clothes: 
How to Make and Wear Them; The 
Gracious Home, Manners and Hospitality. 

These were distributed with their special 
exhibits of books at the meetings and in 
the Departments. Pressure of work in the 
Multigraph Department prevented a hand- 
job on the typesetting, but we felt ourselves 
lucky to get the lists done, and attractive 
colors and block print designs made them 
outstanding among the subject pamphlets. 


A mimeographed booklet, by two refer- 
ence librarians, entitled ‘Pamphlets for the 
Housewife’s Home Library’ listed free and 
inexpensive pamphlets on domestic econ- 
omy, together with directions for ordering, 
and the suggestion that the library could 
give information about many other pam- 
phlets useful for a home library. The 
pamphlets listed were on display where 
they could be examined at leisure. 

The Teacher’s Room issued a mimeo- 
graphed list on ‘Child Study and Training: 
Books of Interest to Mothers,” which was 
distributed with the exhibit of books on 
Bringing Up the Family, as well as in the 
Central Teacher's Room. 

“Caveat Emptor—Let the Buyer Beware,” 
a multigraphed folder describing the con- 
sumer’s services was issued by the Business 
and Technology Division. 


Free Pamphlet Distribution 


One thing was clear right from the 
start—that the drawing card which gets 
women out is the free gift—food at cook- 
ing schools and food shows, door prizes 
at demonstrations, $5 for the best answer, 
etc. One staff member suggested we try 
to get the local food industries to donate 
something in the food line—such as cake— 
to give away each day. We decided, how- 
ever, that as the library exists for the 
dissemination of knowledge thru the 
printed word, we should give our guests 
something for their own home libraries. 
We made personal visits to local firms and 
organizations, and telephoned or wrote to 
many agencies which publish really useful 
information, asking them for their litera- 
ture for distribution. We fully explained 
our purpose and program, and we got 
astonishing response, with only a few re- 
fusals made from the standpoint of company 
policies. We tried to get something 
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different for every day, with the best suc- 
cess in the housing, food, and clothing 
subjects, and mo success at all in the 
hospitality field. 

The total list of those who sent us pam- 
phlets and leaflets would be a long one. 
But a hint might be given to librarians who 
may be thinking of trying a similar experi- 
ment. Consider carefully the commercial 
firms you approach, and rely rather heavily 
on government agencies, local, state and 
national. United States government pub- 
lications were obtained in quantity, not 
thru the Superintendent of Documents, but 
thru our local Representatives in Con- 
gress. The City of New York, Consumers 
Bureau, gave us invaluable aid and advice. 
Housing bureaus and firms showed great 
interest and gave material very liberally; a 
nationally famous magazine supplied us 
with fifty copies of one number containing 
an article on a special subject we particu- 
larly wanted to cover; a local bank printed 
budget forms, good for a year’s budget, 
and sent us 500 copies. It was an amazing 
experience to all of us to meet with such 
interest and ready response to our requests. 

These free pamphlets were displayed and 
distributed at the meetings, according to 
the subject of the program for the day. 
A complete sample set was on display in 
Central Reference and many women—and 
men too!—preferred looking them over 
there and making a selection of those they 
wanted, which were brought to them from 
the stock files kept in the work room. 
Those who received the free pamphlets 
in this way were asked to register in order 
to discourage duplicate requests and to 
provide us with a mailing list for possible 
future contacts. Some of the commercial 
firms sent only enough for the meetings 
as their company policies limited distribu 
tion to educational groups, and they classed 
our meetings as adult education. The free 
pamphlets were highly appreciated and 
brought in many new visitors. 


The Program 


The program given below was the first 
thing planned, for without daily lectures, 
we would have no anchor for our publicity, 
no means of reaching non-members; and 
here too we went ahead boldly where 
angels feared to tread. We asked the best 
people we could think of to speak, and 
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SECTION OF THE DISPLAY FOR HOUSEWIVES 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


we had reason to be proud of the results. 
Our only available room was the Board of 
Trustees’ room, which had an estimated 
capacity of fifty to sixty people. We asked 
our speakers to come on that basis, and at 
no time did we lead them to believe there 
would be a large audience. By moving 
out large chairs and small tables and 
putting in smaller chairs, we managed an 
audience of from seventy-five to ninety, and 
one day over a hundred were accommodated 
by using the hallway just outside the door. 

Members of the staff from the various 
departments gave brief talks on books, 
pamphlets, and magazines pertaining to the 
subject of the day, and about library mem- 


bership and the services which the library 
offered to housewives, their husbands and 
children. 


The decision to include motion pictures 
was a bold one, for we had no auditorium, 
no projectors, no operator, but we wanted 
to test their appeal and value and to have 
something to present if any of our speakers 
could not come. Many motion picture lists 
were studied, but not many offered free 
films on the subjects of home making, 
and we were limited to 16mm size film. 
We obtained free films from the U. S. 


Children’s Bureau, the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and from Household Finance Cor- 
poration; two pictures were rented for 
50 cents each from Syracuse University. 
The silent projector was loaned by a friend 
and operated by one of the members of the 
staff. The sound projector, which requires 
a skilled operator, was loaned by Queens 
College and the operator on the staff of the 
college volunteered his services. 

The motion pictures were enthusiastically 
received and the audience was quite dis- 
appointed on the day when we had “no 
movie.” There was a good audience on 
Saturday, when only motion pictures were 
offered as a program, and which we 
expected would be a dull day. 

Many of our visitors regarded the entire 
week’s program as a “course.” Did we 
give these courses often? Are we plan- 
ning to have them again? Would we not 
give ‘‘courses’’ on other subjects ?—were 
some of the questions asked. One woman 
was heard to say to another: “All of the 
lectures are in Manhattan, none in Queens. 
It has been ten years since I have been able 
to go to New York to hear some. Queens 
should have more free lectures like these.’’ 
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The speakers were well received, altho 
most of them spoke on serious subjects. 
After the ice was broken by one question, 
many more followed and it was even diffi- 
cult to stop them and give the speakers a 
chance to get away to other appointments. 

We wanted to reach the large group of 
women who were unacquainted with the 
library’s services, as well as those already 
using the library but who might not know 
some of our “hidden’’ resources. Posters 
and announcements were displayed in the 
Central Building and some of the Branches, 
and programs were given out to library 
borrowers throughout the System. Mem- 
bers of the staff spoke personally and dis- 
tributed programs at seven cooking schools, 
several women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
associations. Boy scouts helped with a 
door-to-door distribution of programs. 

The local newspapers gave daily publicity 
to the programs and the New York Times 
gave generous and conspicuous space in 
the Queens section of the Sunday issue 
preceding Housewives’ Week. A few days 
before the event one of the staff members 
was a guest speaker on the radio program 
of Mrs. Francis Foley Gannon, Director of 
Bureau of Consumers’ Service, New York 
City, who gives daily market news over 
W.N.Y.C., New York City’s Municipal 
Broadcasting Station. This radio station 
also announced the program every day 
during Housewives’ Week. 

All of these publicity methods were use- 
ful, we found, in bringing women to the 
library, and if more time and effort could 
have been spent on advance publicity, it 
would all have had its effect. The talks 
at the meetings and the local newspaper 
announcements seemed to be the best means 
of reaching non-library users. 


Cost 


Housewives’ Week was run, almost 
literally, on the ig shoestring. It 
is impossible to figure up exact cost right 
down to postage and supplies such as thumb 
tacks, picture wire, paint and stock for 
posters, etc. Much of the material used 
was in stock or could be used again so 
was not counted as expenditure. Actual 
expenses however, were: express charges 
and postage for films, probably between 
$2-$3; rental of 2 films $1; black curtains 
for windows of Board Room to darken 
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room for motion pictures at 10 cents a 
yard, $2 (bought at fire sale) ; other inci- 
dental expenses $3.10. Flowers and some 
of the minor display materials were donated 
by staff members. Bulletin board materials 
were made from plywood, hard on thumb 
tacks, but recoverable for other uses. The 
paper for programs and booklists and the 
multigraph work were both furnished by 
the Works Progress Administration. Our 
guest speakers were tactful and seemed to 
understand without being told that a public 
library cannot pay for speakers but must 
usually rely on good will and the generosity 
of those of whom such favors are asked. 
Ten dollars, therefore, was the immediate 
cash outlay; twenty to thirty dollars would 
probably have covered the entire cost. 


Post-Mortem 


The staff was really satisfied that the 
results justified the anxiety and the hard 
work, and many hours spent in preparation. 
The whole project looked like an appalling 
failure almost up until the day it started. 
Most of the free pamphlets were not re- 
ceived until the last day before the program 
was to begin, and films arrived only the 
day before the showings. Bad weather 
haunted us for several days and we were 
paralyzed with fear that no one would 
show up for the meetings. But they did 
turn out, an hour in advance, some of 
them, and there were always a number of 
women who stayed after the meeting to 
talk things over, and to join the conducted 
tours thru the library. We did not expect 
packed meetings, but some of them were 
overcrowded. Since Housewives’ Week, 
we have made many new friends. The 
women have come in with their husbands 
to use the Science and Technology Division; 
they have brought their children to use 
the Children’s Room; they have sent in 
their friends. We also established friendly 
relationships with a number of the local 
business firms. 

We learned many lessons, which we hope 
to put to good use if this is to be made 
an annual affair. The best help in un- 
tangling snags came from talking to every- 
body we met—friends and strangers—about 
Housewives’ Week, telling them that we 
needed pamphlets, speakers, films, exhibit 
material, etc., etc. Results were amazing, 
when every suggestion was followed up, 
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every opportunity taken advantage of. One 
suggestion would lead to another and often 
a problem was taken right out of our hands 
and solved for us. 

Next time we shall order better weather, 
begin meetings earlier (at 2:30 p.m. instead 
of 3:00) and give a little more time for 
talks about books and about the library. 
Publicity will be started earlier in the 
newspapers and will be sent thru the schools 
and more parent-teachers associations. Con- 
tacts which staff members have with outside 
organizations can be utilized more fully 
than was realized, and we shall take pains 
to let every member of the staff know what 
is going on—i.e., publicity within our own 
ranks. We shall also try to make up a 
mailing list and send out notices to indi- 
viduals. One cherished plan—to have store 
window and theatre lobby displays and 
announcements—had to be given up for 
this time, at least. We did not have the 
staff or the time to make the necessary 
contacts and to carry out these ideas in a 
creditable fashion. 

Often the by-products turn out to be 
very valuable results of a new experiment. 
Housewives’ Week was not planned as a 
kind of artificial or synthetic method of 
attracting new borrowers. It originated 
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from the wealth of material we had before 
us which was not being widely used, and 
from a desire to put this material at the 
disposal of more people. One of the 
speakers, prominent in the consumers’ move- 
ment, who took the time to come to lunch 
and see our exhibits and displays of books, 
said she had never known that a public 
library could offer such a variety of infor- 
mation. A writer of radio programs for 
women for a national broadcasting station 
came nearly every day for suggestions for 
her own programs and said she had not 
known so much printed material existed. 
Teachers brought representatives from their 
classes to several of the programs, and 
were disappointed because there was not 
room enough for their entire classes. 

We discovered entirely hidden talent 
among members of the staff who had asso- 
ciated with us for years without it ever 
coming out. One librarian showed a genius 
for clever signs and displays, another 
ingenuity in contacts with outside agencies, 
another for clever poster ideas, and a fourth 
an ability for organization of material. 
Everyone made a personal and individual 
contribution to the project which will have 
a heartening and stimulating effect on the 
staff as a whole for a long time to come. 


ARE OUR LIBRARIES TOO PUBLIC? 


(Continued from page 26) 
back on what bitter experience tells them 
as to lasting values, do go after the well 
tried old standbys rather than let the blurb 
on the book cover sweep them off their feet. 

Mr. Nock seems to have in mind some 
sort of control of readers once they get 
into the library building, separating the 
so called ‘“‘serious student’ from the seat 
warmer or the criminal amusement seeker. 
That is done today more than he probably 
realizes by the provision of special reading 
rooms. In the larger libraries the next 
generation of readers, if not those of the 
next few years, will probably face more 
insistence on the use of cards of admission 
to special collections, more inclination to 
turn the general reader over to general col- 
lections specially selected and administered 
for him. 


One thing more, may I have just a 
moment to remind Mr. Nock that the clos- 
ing of the special reading rooms at The 
New York Public Library this summer is 
not due to the fact that “the city’s funds 
are so heavily mortgaged to other purposes 
that nothing can be spared for the library” ? 

The city appropriates money for the 
fifty and more circulation branches in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, and 
Richmond, under control of the Library, but 
all the reference and circulation use of books 
in the Forty-second street building is sup- 
ported from funds of the library corpora- 
tion, not from city money.—Ep1ToR’s NOTE: 
a part of Mr. Lydenberg’s reply to Mr. Nock 
appears in the October issue of The Ameri- 
can Mercury. 








How Does This Sound 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATIONS IN INDUSTRIES 
By Norma Olin Ireland and David E. Ireland’ 


ETTING business men interested in 

libraries has been one of the major 
problems of the library profession during 
the last decade. Much has been said and 
written about various secondary methods 
of attracting business men to the library, 
such as displays, reading lists, etc., but 
little or nothing has been advanced about 
the so-called direct, or primary methods. 
By the very nature and circumstances of 
their interests, business men demand a con- 
crete plan of attack; it is up to the libraries, 
then, to take the initiative in formulating 
such a plan. 

The main difficulty which libraries have 
encountered has been in drawing the busi- 
ness man into the library. Perhaps libraries 
would do well to follow the teachings of 
Francis Bacon, who said: ‘Mahomet called 
the hill to come to him, again and again; 
and when the hill stood still he was never 
a whit abashed, but said, ‘If the hill will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to 
the hill.’”’ Our proposal, then, is to go to 
the “hill” and lay our plans before him. 


Details of the Plan 
Our first plan is to establish public 


library stations in business corporations, 
— those corporations which cannot 
afford special libraries of their own and 
yet which feel the need of a regularly-main- 
tained book collection. Going further, it 
will also be essential to “sell the idea’’ to 
some of those corporations which have nof 
yet realized this need. 


The business man isn’t interested in any- 
thing unless it definitely benefits his organi- 
zation; if the public library is able to prove 
that it can render him a concrete service, 
easily and economically, he is willing to 
pay for it. Details of our plan have been 
worked out with this thought in mind. 


* With this issue the Wilson Library Bulletin carries 
forward, under the direction of Oscar C. Orman, the 
series of proposals started last February. If you have 
new and interesting ideas send them along to Mr. 
Orman, Director of Libraries, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

1 Altadena, Calif. Co-authors of An Index to Mono- 
logs and Dialogs to be published soon by Faxon. 


First of all, our definition of station will 
be given, as it varies somewhat from the 
commonly accepted use of the term: A 
station is an agency from which a specialized 
collection of books and pamphlets is dis- 
tributed to a business or industry in need 
of such a service. There are five definite 
phases of the plan which must be con- 
sidered: 1. Selection of material, 2. Organi- 
zation and preparation, 3. Maintenance, 
4. Supervision, and 5. Presentation. 


Selection of Material 


Since many corporation libraries consist 
chiefly of pamphlets and government docu- 
ments, this type of material must be con- 
sidered as of equal importance with books. 
There are three methods of selection which 
may be employed, the choice of which 
should be determined solely by the corpora- 
tion: (a) By the library, (b) By the cor- 
poration, (c) By a combination of both. 
The third method will probably prove the 
most popular, as the business firm will 
wish to suggest most of the material and 
yet also want the library to check current 
lists and advise them of new publications. 

The organization and preparation of ma- 
terial should be, of course, the chief selling 
point of the plan. Here is a concrete way 
in which the library can offer specialized 
service to the business man, for lack of 
organization means wasted time and effort. 
The library is in the position to catalog 
and classify books swiftly and economically, 
and in this way insure a usable collection 
of material otherwise impossible. These 
processes would be carried on at the cen- 
tral library, and books would be delivered 
periodically to the stations, where of course 
they would be housed. 


Maintenance 


The most important point is that of 
maintenance, as upon that the whole plan 
hinges. By maintenance, in this case, we 
mean financial support, because of course 
public libraries could not afford to establish 
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and maintain such specialized collections, 
without benefit of funds. If corporations 
were convinced of the value of such stations 
to their organizations, they should be will- 
ing to pay for them. 

The amount in each case would vary, 
according to the needs of the individual 
company; after a figure has been allowed 
by said company, for instance $30 a month, 
the duty of the public library would then 
be to estimate the approximate amount of 
materials and labor available at that figure, 
the latter to be determined on a cost basis. 

The supervision of such a collection 
would necessarily be by an employee of 
the corporation, because of the fact that 
such a corporation cannot afford a full- 
time, trained librarian. When and if the 
latter becomes possible, then the station 
would become a special library with all the 
advantages of such probably, in this case 
a sub-branch, or branch, of the public 
library. Until this time, however, the pub- 
lic library should be willing to give some 
instruction as to the use of the collection to 
the business employee who is placed in 
charge. While librarians will realize that 
this is not an ideal set-up, it does at least 
pave the way for closer cooperation between 
the library and business. 


Presentation 


In the actual operation of our plan, the 
last point, that of presentation, necessarily 
comes first. The city librarian might well 
begin steps with the Chamber of Commerce 
(or Junior Chamber of Commerce, which 
would be glad to sponsor such a move- 
ment), seeking cooperation and suggestions. 
Here, lists of corporations and professional 
organizations in the city could be sup- 
plied, and plans for the groundwork laid. 
Arrangements could then be made with 
interested professional organizations such 
as the American Marketing Association, 
etc., for presentation of the plan at one 
of their meetings. Letters, explaining the 
mew service, could be mailed to all the 
corporations of sufficient size to warrant a 
station, and newspapers should be informed 
of the program. What could more effec- 
tively enter into a library's public relations 
program than such an undertaking? 
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Personal contacts, by far the most effec- 
tive means of presentation, should be im- 
mediately and constantly employed. To 
re-emphasize, we must use every means 
within our power, effectively and well, to 
prove to the business man that the library 
has a definite service to offer him. 


An Alternate Plan 


We shall describe only briefly an alter- 
nate plan, which could also be well 
employed. Many large departmentalized 
city libraries already have business and 
industry departments, business information 
services, and in some cases, special busi- 
ness branches. There are, however, many 
medium-sized libraries, which although not 
departmentalized, could easily install such 
a department, service, or branch, if sufh- 
cient funds were made available. The 
differences in detail from the former plan 
would be: 1st, in the housing of the collec- 
tion, 2d, in the employment of a full-time, 
trained librarian, and 3d, in the mainte- 
nance of a central collection by the joint 
contributions of the various companies. 

This plan has obvious advantages over 
the other, from the librarian’s standpoint; 
it would, however, be a more difficult plan 
to ‘‘sell’’ to the corporations, as the latter 
would prefer to have their own collections 
housed in their own offices. 


Neither of the above plans professes to 
be complete in detail, and, if adopted, 
would have to be worked out according 
to the needs of the individual libraries 
and corporations concerned. Each one is, 
however, a suggestion for a beginning 
which we believe has possibilities. If our 
idea has no other virtue, it at least should 
contribute something to that ideal of li- 
brary service towards which we are still 
striving—that which is so well expressed 
by Harrison Warwick Craver: ? 

“Our ideal should be to give each and every 
inquirer the book he needs when he needs it. 
We should be able to tell him what this book 
is, if he does not already know, and to get it 
for him from our own shelves or from some 
other point. We should encourage every activity 
to make it possible for him to have access to 
some library, without an unreasonable effort. 


2Craver, Harrison Warwick. Unfinished business 
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A Bibliography of Pictorial Statistics 


Selected and annotated by Helen Brandt * 


HIS list of books is based largely on 

the excellent bibliography in the ap- 
pendix of Rudolf Modley’s exhaustive book, 
How to use pictorial statistics. Many ex- 
amples of the pictograph included in the 
list were designed by Rudolf Modley or 
his associates, but to avoid needless repeti- 
tion credit is not given in the notes, because 
these are planned to indicate the type of 
material illustrated by pictographs. 


In the last decade pictures have become 
more and more important in popular edu- 
cation. The motion picture, the photo- 
graphic periodical and newspaper cartoons 
have been outstanding in the pageant of 
visual education. To this group is now 
added the presentation of statistics in pic- 
ture form. Pictorial statistics are compari- 
sons by means of symbols, such as figures 
of small robot-like men, miniature gasoline 
tanks, etc., portraying relatively statistical 
ideas. Abstract subjects, very large changes, 
and very small changes are avoided. The 
use of reliable statistical sources is of the 
utmost importance because the danger of 
deception by statistics is even greater when 
they are in pictures. The proponents of 
the idea are attempting to approach the 
problem scientifically and are careful to 
define the areas of knowledge in which 
this device will be effective. 

The movement goes back for inspiration 
to the Sumerian, Chinese, and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, written languages in picture 
form which have since been replaced by 
our abstract methods of letter writing. 
With the exception of one example, Graphic 
methods for presenting facts, by W. C. 
Brinton, 1914, pictographs did not appear 
in the United States until about 1930. 
They were an outgrowth of the work in 
Europe of the decade before. The idea of 
a universal language was the impetus to 
the development of pictorial statistics by 
Otto Neurath in his work at the Vienna 
Social Museum. He called his language 
“Isotype” and has expressed his views in 
the following publications: 


* Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Neurath, Otto. International picture lan- 
guage; the first rules of Isotype. 
London, Paul, 1936. 117p. 2s 6d. 

This book written in Basic English pro- 
poses a new picture language, called 
Isotype, to be used along with words for 
giving directions, such as “how to use a 
telephone,” or for conveying more compli 
cated statistical ideas. The exposition of 
the rules of the language is accompanied 
by illustrations in red, black and white. 

Neurath, Otto. Museum of the future. 
In Survey Graphic, September, 1933. 
p. 458-63. 

Nine charts, maps, and photographs in 
this article on the need for social museums 
show “A selection from the growing dic- 
tionary of standard graphic symbols devel- 
oped by the Mundaneum’’—an organization 
associated with the Social and Economic 
Museum of Vienna, created to work out 
a “dictionary of visualization’’—and various 
large three-dimensional models which are 
useful in museum exhibits. 


Neurath, Otto. World planning and the 
U.S.A. In Survey Graphic, March, 
1932. p. 612-18. 

’ The cover design of this issue of Survey 

Graphic is a map of the United States in 
red, white and black showing the products 
of the United States. Eight charts and 
maps illustrate the relative economic posi 
tion of the United States. These reinforce 
the author's thesis of the need for an 
international research institute. This article 
shows the first reproduction of Viennes¢ 
charts in print—DModley. 


Among Neurath’s disciples was Rudolf 
Modley, who in 1934 formed Pictorial 
Statistics, Inc., a non-profit-making organi- 
zation in New York City, and who became 
its executive director, with Evans Clark of 
the Twentieth Century Fund as co-founder 
and president. Always an admirer of 
the pioneer Neurath, Modley has disagreed 
with his conception of planning pictographs 
as a full-fledged international language and 
has maintained that pictorial statistics must 
first be adapted to the background of a 
particular people by designing symbols im 
mediately comprehensible because of that 
background. The forms which he 
evolved are the most widely used in the 
United States today. Accounts of the 
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evolution of the pictograph in the United 
States and many examples appear in: 
Modley, Rudolf. How to use pictorial 
statistics. New York, Harper, 1937. 
170p. $3. 
Modley, Rudolf. 
6p. 
This brief summary of the salient points 
in the files of pictorial statistics is pub- 


lished as a reprint from the P.M. Magazine, 
sept., 1937 


Language in pictures. 


Modley, Rudolf. America’s foreign 
trade. In New York Times, April 30, 
1933. 

“These charts were the first ones to be 


produced in the United States by the 
author.” 
Pictorial Statistics, Inc. Pictorial charts 


and maps. 2nd ed. New York, 1938. 
14p. 

Alexander, R. C. and Goslin, O. P. Rich 
man, poor man, pictures of a paradox. 
New York, Harper, 1935. 85p. $1. 

Thirty charts by Delos Blackmar and 
the authors show the contrast between 
wealth and people’s ability to use it under 
such subjects as “Not enough medical care,’ 
“Technological displacement,’ ‘Ownership 
of wealth in 1929 and 1932.” 

Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches. A 
primer of economics. New York, 1936. 
32p. 

This pamphlet contains several picto- 
graphs showing the relationship between 
production increase and employment de- 
crease, wheat production, and the height 
of tariffs and U.S. volume of trade. 

Lazo, Hector and Blatz, M. H. Who 
gets your food dollar? New York, 
Harper, 1938. 129p. $1.25. 

Pictographs 


show shares of the con- 


sumer’s dollar going to farmer, manufac- 
turers and middlemen. 
Wells, H. G. The work, wealth, and 


happiness of mankind. 2 vols. Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1931. 924p. $7.50. 
One of the first examples of the use 
of pictorial statistics in a book popularizing 
economic problems in the U.S. Attractive 
charts are ‘Growth in populations’ and 
“Growing strength of man’s materials 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Closely involved with the problem of 
economic adjustment is the question of 
labor and unemployment. Pictographs are 
effective in revealing the status of the 
workers at given periods, comparative posi- 
tions of different groups and the relation 
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PICTORIAL STATISTICS IN 189 


‘arly pictograph, showing population bj 

wre ie $ Fe es a 
age groups in the United Kingdom, in W. 
H. Mallock’s “Classes and Masses.” 


between the economic set-up and the condi- 
tion of the workers. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. De- 

partment of Labor and Industry. 
Laborgraphics. Harrisburg, Pa. 
1. Pictographs designed especially for 
this state department by Socio- 
graphics, Philadelphia, illustrate the 
serial bulletins on labor problems. 
1937. 

?, Pennsylvania labor and industry in 
the depression. (Special bulletin, 
No. 39.) 1934. 165p. 

These bulletins are some of the earliest 
publications illustrated by Sociographics 
using black and red figures to distinguish 
and strengthen the effect of pictographs. 


Transportation Association of America. 
Labor under the isms. Chicago, 1937. 
8p. 

This pamphlet contrasts the position of 
labor in the United States and various 
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European countries in pictographs showing 
“How much food a worker can buy for 
one hour's wages,” “Population and gain- 
fully employed’ and “Comparative wage 
rates of male workers in selected occupa- 
tions.” 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Produc- 
tion, unemployment and payrolls. Jn 
Labor Information Bulletin, March, 
1938. p. 8-13. 

Issues of the Labor Information Bulletin 
usually contain articles illustrated by picto- 
grams. This issue presents a notable series 
of charts covering the years 1929, 1932, 
1936 and 1937 in fields of the manufactur- 
ing industries and in special fields such 
as steel, automobiles, tobacco, etc. 

U. S. Committee on Economic Security. 
The need for economic security in the 
United States. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1934. [32p.} 

This is one of the earliest examples of 
use of pictorial statistics in a government 
publication. Fifteen charts showing com- 
parisons of aspects of unemployment such 
as families on relief, accidents, illness, etc., 
were designed under the direction of 
Marshal Shaffer in the Graphic Section of 
the F.E.R.A. 

U. S. Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Division of Research, Statistics 
and Finance. On relief. Washington, 


Government Printing Office, 1925. 
[45p.] 
Twenty-one pictographs in red and 


black, accompanied by brief text, illustrate 
graphically such subjects as: Race distri- 
bution of relief and non-relief population, 
age groups, types of project, employability. 

U. S. Works Progress Administration. 
National Youth Administration. Youth 
on relief. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1936. [32p.} 

The specific problem of young people on 
relief compares such aspects as age, sex, 
color, regional distribution and _ various 
means of meeting the problem. 

Van Kleeck, Mary. Miners and manage- 
ment. New York, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1934. 391p. $2. 

The seven pictorial charts in this study 
of collective bargaining in mining disputes 
were designed by the Mundaneum Insti- 
tute of Vienna. Various economic phases 
of the industry are shown. 


OTHER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Many diverse social problems can be 
made comprehensible to the general reader. 
The following are isolated examples of the 
illumination of a subject with social impli- 
cations by pictographs: the tenant problem, 
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the state of | mesg y, social trends, the 
i 


problem of disease and condition of youth. 
Bell, H. M. Youth tell their story. 
Washington, American Council on 


Education, 1938. 283p. $1.50. 

This study of the young people of 
Maryland reveals all phases of the youth 
problem by pictorial charts of such factual! 
aspects as ‘Median weekly wages white 
youth received on various kinds of jobs 
or such attitudes as “Who would refuse 
to go to war.” 


Lindeman, E. C. Wealth and culture. 
New York, Harcourt, 1936. 135p. $3. 


This ‘study of one hundred foundations 
and community trusts and their operations 
during the decade 1921-1939" is illustrated 
by charts showing “Disbursements of 100 
foundations,” expenditures for education, 
social welfare and health, and charts show- 
ing the trends in types of foundation. 


National Education Association of U. S. 
Research Division. Modern social and 
educational trends. Washington, 1934. 
(Bul. vol. XII, no.5.) p. 243-87. 


The pictographs in this bulletin illus- 
trate material from Recent Social Trend 
the report of the President's Research Com- 
mittee, 1933. Typical subjects treated are 
“Urbanization of the population,” ‘Ratio 
of marriages to divorces,” “Changing occu 
pational distribution.” 


Parran, Thomas. Shadow on the land: 


syphilis. New York, Reynal, 1937. 
309p. $2.50. 
Pictorial charts illustrate such subjects 


as: the case history of persons who have 
and have not had medical care, conditions 
in the United States and Scandinavia, and 
deaths from syphilis. 

A list of charts and maps available in 
reproduction for classroom use, arranged 
under subjects such as the following 
Population, national income, family income, 
labor, agriculture, national resources, etc. 


The idea of the pictorial form of statis- 
tics has spread in the past few years and 
has been developed with variations and 
under different names, such as ‘‘Pictograms,”’ 
photographs giving statistical comparisons 
in three dimensions, appearing regularly in 
the United States News, and “Pictographs,” 
a regular feature in the periodical, Sale: 
Management, consisting of charts on 
marketing problems, planned by Phillip 
Salisbury and executed by The Chart- 
makers, New York. As a result of 
Modley’s convictions, there is now an effort 
to send pictographs into even remote 
regions by means of a syndicated news- 
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paper feature called “Telefact’’ in which 
social and economic facts are presented. 
x * * 

Some outstanding examples of the picto- 
graph have been listed below by fields in 
which they have been used most success- 
fully—those of the social sciences. The 
groups into which the material has been 
divided are more or less arbitrary and 
certain items may belong in several groups. 


EDUCATION 

It has been noted that pictographs are a 
device for making general education more 
effective. The following examples seem 
to indicate that they will be very useful 
in making formal education more or gaa 

Hacker, L. M., Modley, Rudolf and 
Taylor, J. R. The United States, a 
graphic history. New York, Modern 
Age Books, 1937. 242p. 75c 

This excellent example of the cxtent to 
which pictographs can be used in economic 
history contains seventy-six charts and maps, 
many in color and a number of background 
maps of mediaeval and English economic 
history. 

Keohane, R. E. and Keohane, M. P. and 
McGoldrick, J. D. Government in 
action. New York, Harcourt, 1937. 
345p. $1.84 

This textbook contains over seventy 
charts from almost every source of pictorial 
Statistics, making it a compendium of some 
of the best examples on social and economic 
problems. 

Mitchell, U. G. and Walker, H. M. 
Algebra: a way of thinking. New 
York, Harcourt, 1936. 400p. $1.24 

In Chapter XI, the pictograph is dis- 
cussed as a useful method in statistical 
education. Examples of good pictographs 
by the DPW Graphic Standards Project 
No. 127, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are included. 

Society for Curriculum Study. Building 
America. New York, October 1933- 
May 1934. 

Pictographs supplement photographs in 
this monthly periodical for school use on 
social problems. This issue on Housing 
compares town and farm homes and shows 
relative mumber of families at various 
income levels. 

U. S. National Youth Administration of 
Illinois. Air transportation. Chicago, 
1938. (Occupational Information Re- 
search Report, No. 12) 36p. 

The pictographs in this bulletin show 
increase in air transportation and compare 
differences in use of various modes of 
transportation. 
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CONSERVATION PROBLEM 

One of the most serious problems which 
America faces today is the gradual depletion 
of her natural resources. The exposition 
of several aspects of the problem is made 
clear for the general reader by the use of 
pictographs. 

Chase, Stuart. Rich land, poor land, a 
study of waste in natural resources of 
America. New York, Whittlesey 
House, 1936. 361p. $2.50 

This contains an excellent example of 
the use of colored pictorial end-paper maps, 
comparing the “Unplanned river valley’ 
and the “Planned river valley.” _ . 

U. S. Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. Report of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the Public Works 
Administration. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1934. 234p. 

This first venture of a division of the 
United States Government into the field 
of pictorial statistics, sponsored by Morris 
L. Cooke, contains many charts in black, 
red and white showing the effect of the 
unrestrained river on the land. 

U. S. Great Plains Committee. The 
future of the Great Plains. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1936. 
194p. 

This report which contains ten charts 
and maps of the history and position of 
the Great Plains is an outstanding example 
of what can be done in a government re- 
port by the use of pictographs and photo- 
graphs. — 

U. S. National Resources Board. A re- 
port on national planning and public 
works in relation to natural resources 
with findings and recommendations. 
Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1934. 388p. 

Contains charts and maps on such sub- 
jects as “Power in the United States” and 
“Flood disrupts economic life.” 

U. S. Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Electric power on the farm, ed. 
by David Cushman Coyle. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1936. 
170p. 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service and others. 
Little waters. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1936. 82p. 

Illustrated by charts showing ‘Extent 
of erosion in United States,” ‘Soil losses 
through cultivation,” ‘The Hydrologic 
cycle” and ‘“Headwater controlled.” 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Adjustment of the relationship between 
production and consumption is one of the 
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key problems of practical economics today. 
Those interested in demonstrating the rela- 
tionship between these two factors and in 
suggesting some cure find pictographs help- 
ful for making comparisons. 

Alexander, R. C. Cooperatives. (Head- 
line books, No. 8) New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, 1937. 46p. 
35c, 29C€ 

Pictorial charts are consistently used in 
the Headline books series of which this 
is an example. The development of the 
cooperative movement thruout the world in 
comparative tables is shown. 


Public Affairs Committee. Doctors, 
dollars and disease. Washington, 
1937. 32p. 


Pictographs are used in this series on 
social subjects of which this is a typical 
example. 

U. S. Works Progress Administration. 
Division of Social Research. Landlord 
and tenant on the cotton planta- 
tion. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. (Research Mon- 
ograph, No. 5, by T. J. Woofter, Jr.) 
288p. 

W.P.A. pictographs illustrate this study. 
A map of the “average cotton plantation,” 
“comparison owners, tenants and laborers 
in agriculture,” and a chart of “rural death 


rate from typhoid” are outstanding ex- 
amples. 
VOCATIONS 
Picture fact associates. Picture fact books. 
Titles: Air workers, News workers, 
Nurses at work. Harper, 1939. ea 75c 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Altho pictographs are apo ge avail- 
able in the exposition of social and eco- 
nomic problems, they have been found 
useful in the preservation of facts on 
subjects as different as the relative status of 
the dictatorships and the U.S. and a statisti- 
cal description of petroleum industry. 


American Petroleum Institute. Petroleum 
facts and figures. Sth ed. New York, 
1937. 245p. 75c 

This statistical handbook contains over 
fifty pictographs by Pictorial Statistics 
clarifying many phases of the petroleum 
industry, such as growth of production, 
“Number and capacity of refineries.” 


Clark, Evans and others. Stock market 
control. New York, Appleton, 1934. 
209p. $2 

Subjects treated are: 
cash transaction,” 
purchase,” 


“Some routines for 
“Routine of a margin 
and “Routine of a short sale.” 
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National Association of Manufacturers. 
Making the annual report speak for 
industry. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 187p. $4 

Twelve pictographic illustrations from 
the annual reports of such companies as 
Republic Steel Corporation, Borden Com- 
pany, and Jewel Tea Company range from 
mere marginal pictures thru various types 
of the pictograph. 

Tracey, M. E. and others. Our country, 
our people and theirs. New York, 
Macmillan, 1938. 120p. $1.75 

Pictographs and parallel columns of 
comparative text make this book particu- 
larly attractive for the general reader inter- 
ested in the relative standing of Italy, 
Germany, Russia and the United States in 
agriculture, industry, culture, and health 


“DER GROSSE BROCKHAUS” 


To the Editor: 

Librarians who are in the market for a German 
encyclopedia should be alert to the significance 
of the recent announcement of a new edition of 
Der Grosse Brockhaus. The last revised edition, 
the 15th edition, was published 1928-1935. An 
Erganzunsband, A—Z, was published in 1935 

It is now announced that there will be a second 
revised edition of the 15th edition. According to 
one announcement: ‘Due to the continued prog 
ress in all branches of science and the 
changes in political and economic views thruout 
the world, it is mecessary to revise and enlarge 
the just recently completed Grosse Brockhau 
Hundreds of collaborators are working at present 
to revise the text, pictures, and maps in order to 
bring them right up to date. Within a few years 
the largest and most complete reference work of 
the German-speaking world will be ready.” 

Volume 1 will appear in March, volume 4 in 
June, volume 8 in September, and the atlas vol- 
ume in November. The remaining volumes will 
appear at intervals of three months. A generous 
turn-in is offered for past editions. 

In view of what has taken place in Germany 
in regard to literature, science, and the arts, this 
announcement should clearly indicate that libra 
rians can probably expect a complete Nazification 
of this revised German edition of Brockhaus. If 
reference librarians wish this edition on their 
shelves, it might be wise to think twice before 
succumbing to the bait of reduction of price for 
the turn-in of the 1928-1935 15th edition, which 
the present German government may wish re- 
moved from the shelves of the libraries. 


great 


JEAN K. TAYLOR 
Chief Reference Librarian 
Queens Borough Public Library 
New York City 











The A.L.A. and Public Librarians 


B) Herbert Goldhor * 


Hoe’ can the A.L.A. secure the active 

suppport and the interested member- 
ship of the thousands of librarians working 
in public libraries of small towns and in 
subordinate positions in public libraries of 
larger cities? The answer to this question 
may be basic to the whole problem of A.L.A. 
reorganization, for if a program can be 
fashioned that will secure the support of 
the vast bulk of public librarians who are 
not now members of the A.L.A., it seems 
unlikely that such a program would be dis- 
tasteful or could not be adapted to the other 
existing types of librarians. 

The answers suggested here to the ques- 
tion posed above rest upon the assumption 
that the aim of the profession in general 
is the establishment and maintenance of ade- 
quate library service in its fullest sense. 
There is no need at this time to go into the 
question of what constitutes library service 
except in one connection. As the term im- 
plies, library service is not something that 
has any value or importance in and of it- 
self and divorced from the individuals who 
are affected by or are in a position to utilize 
that service. A library's service must be sold 
to its community just as surely as the mer 
chant must sell his goods. Thus the li- 
brarian is in need, from one point of view, 
of precisely the same type of organization 
as the merchant uses—the trade association. 
The national library association might well 
assume the role of a trade association as de- 
tailed below, without abandoning the prac- 
tices and endeavors that make it more than 
a trade association. This comparison of li- 
brary work to business is not intended to be 
to the former’s disfavor as a profession. Li- 
brary work may resemble business in certain 
of its aspects, but it is a profession as evi- 
denced by certain other characteristics, viz. 
the incentive for work being mainly the re- 
ward of virtue and not the desire for money, 
the adaptability of the subject matter to a 
certain extent at least to the academic disci- 
pline, the use of the scientific method in 
the solution of library problems, etc. 





* Assistant to Librarian, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. This article was originally written for the 
A.L.A. Third Activities Committee and parts of it 


were used in the Committee’s report. 


Assuming it is accepted that the A.L.A. 
should play the part of a trade association 
to the public librarians of small towns and 
the workers in subordinate positions in pub- 
lic libraries of large cities, what specifically 
are the functions it might undertake in such 
a capacity ? 


Publicity 


1. It should actively publicize itself in 
order to make known, to its members, both 
actual and potential, what services it does 
offer, how it is set up, how it operates, what 
it does, and how it can help the individual 
librarian and library. Often these services 
are least known to those who need them the 
most. It seems to the writer that librarians 
generally and the A.L.A. in particular have 
an almost maidenly reserve about publicity. 
In an age and a country where self-publiciz- 
ing is more common than ever or any where 
else before, the library world shrinks into it- 
self except for sporadic efforts that ‘‘wouldn’t 
sell a five-cent bar of antiseptic soap.” 

But advertising of the existing program 
of the A.L.A. is not enough. The needs 
of public librarians in small towns and sub- 
ordinate workers in large libraries are simply 
not being met by the A.L.A. today. Spe- 
cifically the following considerations are sug- 
gested: 

Salaries 

2. Probably the single most important 
need of the class of librarians under con- 
sideration is the economic question—the need 
for higher salaries and better working con- 
ditions. The demands which are being made, 
and as a profession we should expect to 
have made upon us, are increasing in scope 
and intensity. More and more must the 
practicing librarian build up his general edu- 
cation, develop a subject specialty, possess 
the finest character traits, develop a charm- 
ing personality—to do all this on a salary of 
less than $1200 a year is impossible without 
accompanying harm to the individual's 
health, future well-being, or peace of mind. 
To do it on less than $1500 even is difficult. 
The A.L.A. minimum of $1620 a year for 
a library school graduate with four years of 
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college is simply not observed; to many li- 
brarians of the group in question here it 
represents an ideal to be striven for and not 
to be thought of in terms of a minimum. 
Granted that the A.L.A. neither is nor should 
be a trade union, there is no getting around 
its very definite obligation to its members to 
look after their welfare along economic lines 
as the single most important element in de- 
termining the efficiency and capability of the 
library service of the country. 

Librarians must drop their mid-Victorian 
attitude of innocence as to the significance 
of pressure groups on pay checks; in the 
face of a predatory world that is more often 
inclined to snatch away what cannot be de- 
fended than to give increases where merit 
alone warrants them, it is foolhardy to ex- 
pect the general level of wages in libraries, 
especially public institutions, to do more than 
weakly follow a rising price level and ac- 
company a decline. Librarians are workers 
in the sense that they produce a service that 
is generally considered a necessity in a 
civilized state; as such they are animated, 
for the most part, by desires other than those 
of a mercenary character but at the same time 
they are justified in expecting and demand- 
ing an income that will enable them to have 
a standard of living commensurate with the 
preparation they must undergo for their work 
and the efforts they must put forth to carry 
on that work. 


Codes of Practice 


3. Perhaps the next great need of the 
group of public librarians under scrutiny— 
the next great need that is not being fully 
met by the A.L.A.’s program today is the 
desire of the trained and untrained workers 
alike for aid on the practical, day-to-day 
problems and routines that they face. How 
do other libraries do this? What has been 
the experience of the libraries that have 
used this device? What do other librarians 
think of the advisability of this scheme? 
Has anyone found an answer to this prob- 
lem? In short it is a question of helping the 
local or subordinate librarian increase his 
actual working professional efficiency. What 
this would mean in terms of the A.L.A. 
program is an increased emphasis on build- 
ing up codes of practice, more meetings de- 
voted to actual field work, less philosophiz- 
ing, more “trade association’’ work, a more 
efficient “trade journal,”’ etc. 
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Standards 


4. The need of standards for professional 
positions is a subject that touches the in- 
terests of public librarians deeply. An ac- 
tive program along those lines would neces- 
sarily increase the attention of librarians to 
the organization’s efforts and provide the 
organization with a role it should fill by 
right—that of a spear-head for bringing the 
needs and problems of the public librarians 
to the attention of the public generally and 
the national and state governments in par 
ticular. 


Non-Library School Librarians 


5. Many if not all of the measures pro- 
posed in this paper apply to the non-library 
school librarians as well as to the library 
school graduates. But the former group 
has in addition a problem peculiar to itself 
and one that is overwhelmingly important to 
them—the problem of advancement in the 
face of certification and other obstacles. 
What steps the A.L.A. is to take on this 
point will depend upon how it conceives 
of its relations to the non-library school 
people. On the whole it would be both 
impossible and unwise for the A.L.A. to 
cut these people off from itself; impossible 
because they constitute a sizeable minority 
in the profession and perhaps not so 
steadily decreasing a minority as some 
might wish; unwise because it is not yet 
true by any means that the best librarians 
we have today are those who have gone 
to library school. If the A.L.A. 
to secure the active membership of the 
vast bulk of non-library school librarians, 
it must be prepared to take some action 
to help them out of their difficulty. Few 
will deny the benefits arising from the use 
of certification laws but the resulting dis- 
advantages of such laws, in this case block- 
ing the path of advancement to librarians 
who were unable to attend college or li- 
brary school, must be reckoned with. 

Above are given some of the functions 
in which the A.L.A. might increase its 
activity to gain the support of public 
librarians; to effectively carry out these 
functions, certain structural changes will be 
needed also. 


wishes 
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Inte gratio n 


6. One of the obvious reasons for non- 
membership of many librarians in the 
A.L.A. is the fact that the national asso- 
ciation occupies such a relatively minor 
position compared to the state library 
organization, on the horizon of the aver- 
age public library. For the sake of the 
A.L.A. at least, it seems imperative that 
there be a closer hook-up between the na- 
tional organization and the state groups; 
preferably the connection should be close 
enough to involve the integration of mem- 
bership dues into one fee for both groups. 
The jump from a small public library or 
an assistant’s position in a large public 
library to an association of national scope 
and international dealings is simply impos- 
sible for most people to make in any 
purposeful or valuable way. Individual 
librarians are necessarily concerned with the 
problems immediately around hem and the 
smaller the world of those problems, the 
less significance and the less importance is 
attached to a national professional associa- 
tion that has now little or nothing to do 
with that world. 

But this is not to suggest that the 
national-state hook-up would be only to the 
A.L.A.’s benefit. Such an affiliation should 
and must bring important gains to the 
various state organizations, including in- 
creased revenue, increased representation 
(see below), increased aid and guidance 
from national headquarters, a greater sense 
of integration into the national scheme, etc. 


Direct Re presentation 


7. Along with any development of 
plans to make the national library organiza- 
tion more responsive to the needs of the 
rank and file, there must be a change in 
the scheme of government of the A.L.A., 
a change that will give more direct, more 
meaningful, and increased representation, 
in this case, to the state and regional li- 
brary organizations. It seems clear that the 
present method of choosing all elected 
members of the Council on the basis of 
national ballots is faulty in that it does 
not allow for the direct and forceful 
presentation of the needs and desires of the 
units that should be the component parts 
of the larger association. It will probably 
be wise to have some members of the 
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Council elected by national vote but the 
firm adherence of state library organizations 
to the A.L.A. cannot be expected if they 
do not have direct representation in the 
making of A.L.A. policy. From the point 
of view of attaching the public librarians 
to the A.L.A., this method of caring for 
their interests seems feasible. 

The points made just above seem to 
emphasize the advantages to the national 
library association resulting from closer 
affiliation with the local groups. But to 
the individual public librarian, there are 
some returns accruing from such affiliation 
that constitute the chief value of the plan. 
Thru the integration of the national and 
state and regional associations there must 
be devised some way of building a mechan- 
ism to provide for the needs of the local 
public librarians as given in the first part 
of this report. The prime purpose of such 
a mechanism would be to satisfy those 
needs; it would also serve to build an 
esprit de corps by meeting the desire of 
the public librarians in especial, to share 
in the development of national library 
plans, to work in cooperation with fellow 
professionals to establish adequate library 
service over the nation as a whole, to help 
in a concerted drive to raise the level of 
the quality and quantity of reading, etc. It 
seems clear that an immense amount of 
energy and effort is being overlooked by 
the failure to harness the willingness of 
local public librarians to work for pro- 
fessional goals if only the proper leader- 
ship is available. The situation should be 
corrected; what is offered here is only one 
suggested way to accomplish that correction. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


The Library of Congress has a supply 
of the work described below for distri- 
bution to libraries: 

The Senatorial career of Robert Latham Owen, 
by Edward Elmer Keso. . . Gardenvale, P.Q., Can- 
ada, Garden City Press [1938] 180p. (Contri- 
bution to education. George Peabody college for 
teachers, Nashville, Tenn. No.190) 

Any librarian desiring a copy of this 
work may secure it by addressing Linn R. 
Blanchard, Chief, Division of Accessions, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
and enclosing five one-cent stamps to cover 
postage and packing. 








The School Library on the Air 


By Willard 


(HE possibilities of the radio as a means 

of school library publicity have as yet 
been barely touched upon. With the ex- 
ception of a few broadcasts in which the 
work of various departments and buildings 
of a city school system is exemplified by 
reconstructed classroom situations or pupil 
participation in the presentation of original 
work, little has been accomplished. And, 
one may well ask, where in these programs 
has the school library figured? Many pub- 
lic libraries present regular or occasional 
broadcasts and children’s rooms and certain 
school libraries under public library super- 
vision have taken advantage of opportuni- 
ties for exhibiting their activities over the 
air, especially in transmitted story hours.’ 
But the average school librarian, even when 
there is a local educational program, is 
seldom considered when air time is being 
allotted the probable reason being that her 
work seems to possess little, if any, of the 
colorfulness necessary to an_ interesting 
broadcast. 


The Stations are Willin g 


Even if a school is not in a city where 
the radio station can command a broadcast 
area of hundreds of miles via networks or 
high-powered transmitters, there are scores 
of smaller local stations which are anxious 
and willing to produce programs of merit. 
If a school librarian or official in applying 
to such stations for air time can present a 
unique script, it will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted. It must, however, contain unusual 
elements since “'set’’ speeches and addresses 
or ‘talks’ can be obtained for a dime-a- 
dozen. One of the least known yet in- 
triguing phases of a school librarian’s activity 
is that of reference work. Why not build 
a program around the detective aspect of 
ferreting out answers to typical questions 
asked in a school day? A similar program 
could be produced around reading guidance, 


* Associate, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 

1A survey of what has been done is found in 
Hyers, Faith Holmes. The library and the radio. N.Y., 
National Advisory Council on Radio Education, 60 E. 
42d Street, 1938 (Information Series no. 18), especially 
ous 3, p. 60-82 which considers types of adult and 
children’s programs. 


A. Heaps * 


employing short accounts of the plots of 
interesting books, or suggesting types of 
reading programs which can be independ- 
ently undertaken. All levels in the school 
system could be used, or merely one grade, 
and the treatment and type could be such 
that varieties of classroom reading activities 
on each level might be interestingly ex- 
emplified. 

The reference work broadcast here re- 
produced follows the current vogue for 
question-and-answer programs. In some 
cases answers may be given to questions 
asked, in others curiosity may be stimulated. 
A variety of unusual, amazing and short 
questions can be obtained from such books 
as those by Haskin, Kane, Stimpson and 
Tavenner, or from the World Almanac, 
or inquiries which are received in the li- 
brary. Questions should be of the simple- 
fact type, though some should be included 
which show methods of approach and the 
use of the varied library tools. These can 
be interspersed with questions of local or 
current interest, or the activities of a par- 
ticular group or class in the school. 

Student participation is, of course, a 
necessity. The work of preparing the script 
can be undertaken by pupil assistants or the 
Library Club under the supervision of the 
librarian, or in an English class under the 
guidance of the English teacher with the li 
brarian in an advisory capacity. 

A few words are necessary as to produc 
tion and presentation. For variety, both 
boys and girls should be used, and they 
should be selected not for personality but 
for the quality of their voices, which should 
be free from affectation. Many pleasant 
voices play tricks when before a microphone, 
and often stations offer voice tests for pros- 
pective broadcasters; these auditions are 

2 Blackia. Frederic J. 


a cross section of 


10,000 answers to questions; 
American curiosity. Gr 


1937, $1.69; Quiz-and-answer book, 2222 new 
questions asked. Grosset, 1938, 50c. 

Kane, Joseph N. Famous first facts Wil 
1933, $3.50; More first facts. Wilson, 1 
$2.75. 

Stimpson, George W. Nuggets of knowledg 
Sully, 1928, $2; Popular questions answ | 
Burt, 1934, $1; Things worth knowing. Burt 
1932, $1; Uncommon knowledge. Bobbs, 1 
> 

Tavenner, Blair. Brief facts. Putnam, 1936, 
$2.50. 
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highly desirable though not indispensable. 
The librarian acts as coordinator, leader and 
continuity announcer, or the entire produc- 
tion may be in the hands of students. A 
clear-cut almost staccato presentation aids 
in effectiveness; questions should be fired 
rapidly and yet distinctly, for a listener does 
not wish to wait for a leisurely series of 
questions and answers, since such a broad- 
cast is not a battle of wits. For that reason 
there should be several rehearsals for diction, 
delivery, cues and timing. In order to 
avoid pauses and interruptions each partici- 
pant should have a copy of the complete 
script with his own part underlined. 

The timing is exceptionally important. It 
is well to avoid the assumption that one 
page of script will consume a certain num- 
ber of minutes. Several timed rehearsals 
should be held and even then a few extra 
lines of continuity should be provided to 
be used upon signal in a time emergency, 
for in the excitement of actual broadcasts 
participants usually speed up their lines, 
and programs by untrained speakers are in- 
variably shorter than in rehearsals, neces- 
sitating a fill-in, lengthy remarks by the an- 


mouncer or a pianistic interlude which 
detracts from the total effectiveness. Dur- 
ing a broadcast of this nature a double 


microphone will alleviate crowding and the 
noisy turning of papers. Scripts should be 
on stiff paper. since tissue or onion skin 
crackles over the microphone like a minia- 
ture thunder storm. The announcer should 
mention the names of the cast members, for 
there is much untold magic in hearing a 
familiar name over the air. If possible, op- 
portunity should be offered for the program 
to be received in the classrooms of the 
school. 

The possibilities of topics for other school 
library broadcasts are numerous. A typical 
day in a library similar to articles by Hall,* 
Lovis,* and Schars* might be interestingly 


’ Hall, Mary E. A day in a modern high school 
library: in Wilson, Martha School library ex 
perience. Wilson, 1925. p. 50-67. 

* Lovis, Marion The diary of a school librarian: 
in Wilson, Martha School library experience. 
Wilson, 1925. p. 105-12 

5 Schars, Eva. A day in a Detroit platoon school 
Lit y: in Wilson, Martha School library ex- 
perience. Second Wilson, 1932. p. 289- 
300. 
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presented. Book discussions by a round ta- 
ble or forum of students might illustrate 
the reading program, while plays on library 
or book topics ® are always popular, though 
the original adaptation of some books re- 
quires permission of the author. Such plays 
must be well cast and rehearsed and care- 
fully timed. 


Scri pt Exchange 


The United States Office of Education of 
the Department of Interior has developed 
181 suitable educational broadcasts, mimeo- 
graphed scripts of which may be obtained 
free of charge from its Educational Radio 
Script Exchange, a joint effort of the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee and the 
Educational Radio Project of the Office of 
Education. Each script is accompanied by 
“General production notes” giving the cast, 
nature of music or sound effects needed, 
and directions for timing. Consultation of 
the catalog which may be obtained from the 
Office will suggest many programs which 
can be linked with books and reading. 
Many and endless ideas can be obtained 
from pupils. The Teachers Manual and 
Classroom Guide for the 1938-39 American 
School of the Air of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System suggests that students making 
community surveys present their findings to 
the community by radio. Under the spon- 
sorship of librarian or teacher the findings 
can be presented in short talks, dramatiza- 
tions of conditions, interviews between stu- 
dents and experts, forums, debates and ad 
lib discussions. Similar programs can be 
built around library use thru a survey of 
what boys and girls read and why. 

Mention the idea of being “on the air” 
and the librarian will not have to wait 
long for volunteer participants. Students 
will have excellent training in a cooperative 
enterprise and the school library will have 
reached out beyond the walls of the school 
building into the field of publicity directed 
to the community. 


® See list in Fargo, Lucile. 
libraries. A.L.A., 1938. 
plays in Phelps, Edith. 
f elementary and high 
1938. Thin paper cast books may 
from The H. W. Wilson Co. for 
25c per copy. 


Activity book for school 

. 27-9. Also sixteen 
Book and library plays 
Wilson, 
be obtained 
a month at 


, 
school use. 








THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS AN INFORMATION CENTER 
A Sample Script, by Willard A. Heaps 


[This script is an example of a type of 
fifteen-minute program which can be given 
over a local radio station. The activities 
happen to cover many grades, but any level 
may be represented. When it was presented 
over a small Pennsylvania station, many let- 
ters were received from parents, and listen- 
ers from several surrounding counties in- 
quired concerning correct answers to some 
of the questions. A salesman heard the 
program in his automobile en route and 
wrote in to object to the answer given to 
one question. Even the announcer was in- 
trigued to discover that such a “dull busi- 
ness” could be so interesting. The librarian 


and four pupils participated. | 


Lib’n: If I were to ask you listeners what 
idea you had concerning the work of a school 
librarian, you would probably say, “Well, she or 
he checks out books, stamps them, puts them 
on shelves, marks them, signs student library 
permits, and finds books.” This is undoubtedly 
the average layman’s impression of what con- 
stitutes a school librarian’s work. But this 
merely indicates the mechanical part of her work. 
This afternoon four members of the Library Club 
of the Blank Consolidated School aim to point 
out to you what they consider one of the most 
interesting phases of library work, the answering 
of the numberless questions which come from 
pupils. It sometimes seems as if the librarian 
must be possessed of the wisdom of Minerva, 
the patience of Job, the resourcefulness and in- 
ventiveness of Benjamin Franklin, and the tact 
of any successful politician to take care of these 
requests. Come with us first to an elementary 
school 

Here we find a library room bustling with ac- 
tivity, where pupils from third to sixth grade 
fill the room, always, it seems, wanting to ask 
questions or find something to read. We soon 
discover that children of this age have definite 
tastes and prejudices and we listen to and satisfy 
requests such as the following: 

Pupil A: I want a fairy story, but it must 
have witches in it. 

B: We want to know haw to make a Pueblo 
Indian house on our sand table. 

Lib’n: And a girl asks 

C: Give me a funny book with colored pic- 
tures in it. 

Lib’n: So I must decide what she considers 
funny. But still they come: 

D: I want a book with big printing. That 
last one you gave me hurt my eyes. 

Lib’n: Now a group comes along and the 
spokesman says 

A: Our room is putting on a circus and we 
want a book with stunts in it. 





C: Yes, and mother will make me a clown 
suit if I take home a picture for her to copy. 

D: Can I get a story about knights, but not 
King Arthur's. I've read about them. 

Lib’n: A note comes up from a_ substitute 
teacher which says that an entire fifth grade will 
be sent up during the two o'clock period and 
will I get everything in the library on China out 
for them? I mentally make a note that I will— 
if I have time! 

A sixth grade class is studying early explora- 
tion in America: 

B: How much did Columbus’ 
America cost? 

A: Did Columbus receive any money for dis- 
covering America? 

Lib’n: I find that the voyage cost about $7000 
and that Columbus received $320. But still they 
ask questions, questions, questions: 

We are making a poetry book and we 
want some poems on birds to put in it. 

D: I want a book about life in Mexico. 

A: Was Peter Pan a real boy? 

B: We are sprouting potatoes in our room 
Do they have a bloom? ’ 

D: What is Pennsylvania's state flower? 

C: We want a play to put on in assembly. 

A: I want a story about bears. 

D: Why did William Penn select Philadelphia 
as a name for his settlement ? 

Lib’n: Someone wants a picture which will 
give ideas on medieval costumes for an art poster 
This keeps on until the janitor locks the building 
for the night. 

Now turn to a junior high school library. 
Here requests are more definite, for pupils have 
specific questions to answer for certain classes. 
A multitude of eighth graders have been given 
individual questions on the geography of the 
United States: 

D: What is the point farthest west in the 
United States? 

C: Where is the shortest distance across the 
United States? 

A: Is there an inland waterway from New 
York to New Orleans? 

D: What state has most of the high moun- 
tain peaks? 

B: Where is the highest lake in the United 
States ? 

C: Is the Pacific Ocean coastline of our coun- 
try as long as the Atlantic? 

Lib’n: I am interrupted by a girl: 

A: Can I get a book on the Crusades? 

Lib'n: And a boy: 

D: Something short and interesting on the 
Pony Express? 

Lib’n: Then the hygiene questions start, as 
Miss Y, the physical education teacher, pours her 
charges into my library to ask questions like the 
following: 

C: I am fifteen years old. How many hours 
of sleep should I get each night? 

Lib’n: Ten hours. 


voyage to 
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D: What disease causes the most deaths in 
the United States? 

Lib’n: Heart. 

A: Why do people yawn? 

Lib’n: Because they are either tired or hungry 

B: What makes a person stretch? 

Lib’n: Insufficient circulation of the blood, I 
tell her. 

D: How many square inches of skin has an 
adult ? 


Lib’n: Thirty-five hundred square inches 

C: What causes pyorrhea? 

Lib’n: It is a disease of the gums caused by 
insufficient cleansing. 

B: What do dentists use for filling teeth? 

Lib’n: An alloy. 

A: Is the thumb considered a finger? 

Lib’n: No, it is not. 

D: How 
body weigh 4 

Lib'n: About seven pounds 

D: How long does it take the blood to cir- 
culate thru the entire body ? 


Lib’n: From one to one and a half minutes, 
and I give him a book which will offer him more 
information 


much does the blood in a human 


C: When is the proper time to exercise ? 

Lib’n: Three hours after meals. I feel like 
saying “When one doesn’t have so many ques- 
tions to answer.’ 

The senior high school library has its ques- 
tions, altho the students there must obtain much 
more than mere answers. One says: 


A: I want something which will tell me how 
Edgar Allan Poe happened to write ‘The Bells.’ 

Lib’'n: Together we find a satisfactory book, 
and a class in home economics, it seems, is hav- 
ing a unit on cleaning, and I am soon over- 
whelmed with the oddest questions ever to reach 
my ears. I must find the answers or offer sources 
where these girls may locate the information for 
themselves. Could you answer these?: 

A: How may marks made by hot dishes be 
removed from a table? 


B: How much soap does it take to wash 
things in hard water? 
Lib’n: Four to eight times as much. 


A: How can scorches be removed from linens ? 
Lib’n: By wetting the spot 
water and exposing it to sunlight. 


with soap and 


A: What will keep piano keys from turning 
yellow? 

Lib’n: Keeping the piano open 

B: How may grass stains be removed from a 
child’s rompers? 

Lib’n: By either applying alcohol or dipping 
it in molasses. 

A: How may paint be removed from glass? 

Lib’n: Rub the glass with vinegar. 
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If you say you cannot answer these questions, 
picture my predicament when I am expected to. 
A student asks: 

D: Where is the Variorum edition of Mac- 
beth? 

Lib’n: And a science class of boys bombard 
me with additional mysteries. They are study- 
ing insects, especially flies and bees, and they 
want to know: 

C: What makes bees hum? 

Lib’n: I find a reference which says “the vi- 
bration of its wings,” and am also able to answer 
from the same source other questions such as: 

D: Is the sting of the bee in its head or its 
tail ? 

C: How far does a bee travel to gather a 
pound of honey? 

Lib’n: This proves to be a stickler, but even- 
tually I locate a statement which says that a bee 
travels 43,776 miles to gather a pound of honey, 
which contains 29,184 drops. And now they 
start on flies: 

D: How many kinds of flies are there? 

C: How long does a fly live? 

D: How many legs has a common house fly? 

Lib’n: Yes, I find the answers. There are 
thirty thousand varieties, the average life is sixty- 
two days, and they have six And they 
want to know: 


legs 


C: How do fireflies produce light? 
burn? 

Lib'n: No, they do not burn, and the light is 
caused by rays in their stomachs. 


Do they 


D: Where do butterflies get their names ? 

Lib’n: Because of the popular belief that they 
steal butter and milk. 

C: How many kinds of ants are there? 

Lib’n: Thirty-five hundred. But the reports 
begin all over again. . .: 

A: I have to give a report on Gutenberg and 
the invention of printing. I want a// the ma- 
terial you have in the library. 

Lib'n: I realize that she really does want 
everything I can find, so, putting the encyclopedia 
in her hand as a starter, I search the card catalog, 
clipping file, magazine indexes, and books on 
the shelves, and give her everything I can quickly 
locate. Another student is waiting for me: 

B: Miss X, our art teacher, wants a picture 
of a Corinthian column for us to copy 

Lib’n: So I find some in the picture file and 
in various art books. Questions from a history 
class begin 

D: What is a plebiscite? 

C: Where did the Republican party get its 
name? What is the difference between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats? 

A: What is meant by the Old Guard? 


B: What is the Congressional pork barrel? 
What is the difference between filibustering and 
log-rolling ? 








The Foreigner in Library Service 
By Rudolf Hirsch * 


| Peete year some newcomers to this 

country try to enter the library pro- 
fession. A great number of foreign born 
have made or have attempted to make a 
place for themselves in this profession, 
some to their own satisfaction and that of 
the library where they work, others without 
success or without benefit to the institution 
employing them. Hence it may be worth- 
while to comment on some of the problems 
confronting both the prospective librarian, 
and the institution which absorbs the for- 
eigner and which tries to employ him to 
the best advantage of the institution and 
of the profession at large. It is felt that 
these two aspects belong together and they 
will therefore both be discussed, although 
the writer does not feel fully competent to 
pronounce upon the institution's approach 
to the foreigner. 

The first step for the foreigner seeking 
to enter the library profession is in line 
with his general efforts at self-adjustment 
to his new surroundings. Just as he has 
to digest essential distinctions in geography, 
sociology, and government, so must he 
analyze and interpret the intrinsic differ- 
ences between libraries of his own country 
and those of his new home. The easiest 
way of doing this would be to work as an 
apprentice in different libraries—public li- 
braries, college and university libraries, re- 
search and special libraries—and to study 
the conditions peculiar to each. As this 
will be impossible in most cases, the litera- 
ture on libraries and library technique, 
available in abundance in English as well 
as in other languages must be substituted. 
Reference librarians and readers advisers, 
or library organizations like the American 
Library Association, will be able to suggest 
helpful reading matter on the subject. By 
acquainting himself with the main types of 
American libraries, their history, purpose, 
and administration, he will find that many 
of the distinctive characteristics, as for ex- 
ample the emphasis on technical details 
and popularization of service, have very 
definite historical, political, or sociological 
explanations. 


~ * New York Public Library. 


What foreigner is qualified to become 
a librarian? It is common here and in 
other countries to believe that any person 
with average education and average intelli- 
gence can become a good librarian. It 
seems true enough if librarianship is to be 
regarded as a mere occupation—as it fre- 
quently is. But the person seriously 
interested in choosing librarianship as a 
vocation, should understand that it is not 
enough to choose it for lack of something 
better, because “he always liked books,” 
because he is looking for easy work, or 
simply because he is an introvert. Libraries 
are coordinators of all phases of life and 
of all sciences. The real librarian therefore 
should have a genuinely broad education, 
formal or informal, a great capacity for 
understanding, intelligence, and moreover 
special knowledge, which varies according 
to the different types of libraries and 
according to the specialization within their 
organisation. How far he meets these 
qualifications, either his own honesty or a 
counseling librarian may tell him. 


Library School Training 


If then he is determined to become a 
librarian, how should he proceed and what 
are his chances of attaining his goal. Most 
American libraries today insist upon library 
school graduates. The respective merit of 
practical as against formal or theoretical 
library training cannot be discussed here. 
In specific cases where work is available, 
the advice would be to get experience first, 
and to acquire the theoretical education 
whenever it is practicable to do so. This 
seems primarily true for the foreigner who 
has worked in the field before he came to 
this country. As to library schools, it is 
advisable to consult with a librarian about 
the selection of a particular school. To 
none of them is admission a simple matter. 
In addition to the academic requirement of 
a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent (usual- 
ly the completion of two years’ study at 
a European university), applicants are 
further scrutinized as to their professional 
experience and abilities. Some schools are 
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highly selective, and accept the foreigner 
with some reluctance. 

The more thoroly the applicant has 
familiarized himself with American ways 
and means, the better he masters this coun- 
try’s language, the smaller his chances of 
rejection. If admitted he will find, as in 
any other educational institution, that stu- 
dent material and teaching staff are uneven. 
He will be required to do work in excess 
of that to which he is accustomed in uni- 
versities of his own country. Here again 
he will be wise to recognize the funda- 
mental differences between the educational 
systems here and there before he passes 
judgment; he then will be a better student, 
a more cheerful companion, and be more 
happily adjusted. Most schools have an 
employment service and it will depend partly 
upon his scholastic record whether he finds 
a position and if so, how satisfactory it 
proves. In this connection it might be 
added, that the mere graduation from a 
library school is no job insurance, and that 
it will depend upon his ability, personality, 
and luck, whether he will get “into and 
on” in this profession. No account has 
been taken of the economic side of the 
problem. Tuition fees, living arrangements, 
possibilities of finding part time work, 
of qualifying for scholarships, are all most 
important questions, but they have to be 
answered individually. 

Generally speaking the foreigner is better 
qualified to work in reference, research, or 
special libraries (which correspond roughly 
to European state, university, or institu- 
tional libraries), than in public libraries 
(cf. European popular libraries). The 
reason is obvious. In order to be of value 
in the service of a public library some 
knowledge of the educational and _ social 
background of the various groups of read- 
ers is essential and no foreigner can be 
expected to possess this knowledge until 
he has lived some time in this country. 

One further point should be made 
particularly clear which altho generally 
applicable seems to be especially true for 
the “future’’ librarian. Rapid adaptation is 
desirable, but complete absorption will 
definitely decrease his value to this country. 
It will make of him just another competitor 
whose success depends upon his cleverness 
and sometimes his ruthlessness in outdis- 
tancing his American colleague. From a 
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higher ethical and professional point of 
view he will make himself most valuable if 
he understands the essential elements of 
American librarianship and if he adds to 
this knowledge the characteristics with which 
his own cultural background and _his 
former country’s educational standards have 
endowed him. 


The Library's Stand point 


With professional conditions in many 
European countries becoming less and less 
secure, many American libraries receive an 
increasing number of applications from 
newcomers to this country who lack the 
kind of training common to American li- 
brarians. The question has arisen and will 
continue to arise: what are the advantages 
and what the disadvantages of having for- 
eigners on the staff of American libraries? 
If a foreigner is to be employed, what 
kind of person should be selected, how 
should his qualifications be judged, what 
kind of preparation seems most desirable, 
and after his employment, how can he 
most successfully be used ? 

The diversity of linguistic groups with 
their manifold interests, and the great 
variety of foreign language books in Ameri- 
can libraries probably have supplied the 
chief reason for the employment of for- 
eigners in American libraries. Wrongly or 
rightly they have often been credited with 
superior linguistic ability. Furthermore, in 
a country with a continuous altho varying 
influx of newcomers, a certain number quite 
naturally has turned to librarianship as the 
desirable activity and has been found 
acceptable for many various reasons. But 
one may ask first—is there any prevalent 
advantage in employing a foreigner as 
such? In all fairness this question should 
probably be answered no. The individual 
foreigner’s merits and his special abilities 
furnish the sole justification for a different 
answer. 

And this leads to the most difficult part 
of the problem, to the selection of the 
appropriate personnel. In many respects it 
coincides with the general rules for selec- 
tion of library assistants. Common sense 
and a sound knowledge of human character 
are probably the chief safeguards against 
committing blunders. But the standards of 
the foreigner are likely to differ so widely 

(Continued on page 56) 








Implications of Library Partiality 
By Bernard M. Fry * 


N a recent issue of Wilson Bulletin, 

Bernard Berelson aims a powerful and 
challenging indictment at a socially default- 
ing library and its attendant code of im- 
partiality. 

It is my purpose in this article to analyze 
Mr. Berelson’s presentation of library parti- 
ality and to point out what seem to me 
some of the harmful implications of that 
policy. My position is that librarians should 
attack, not defend the principle of partiality. 
I submit that the library should not abandon 
the principle of impartiality, not even for 
“good” causes. This is not a pious ad- 
monition to keep the library an ineffective 
social force. On the contrary, I shall attempt 
to show that impartiality, rather than parti- 
ality, best promotes positive action for 
sustained social progress. 

Any discussion of the case for library 
partiality is likely to depend for its fruit- 
fulness upon whether certain key words 
partiality, impartiality, “frame of  refer- 
ence,” * indoctrination, democracy, and col- 
lectivism—are used in the same sense by 
all who participate in the discussion. 

Partiality is defined as “meaning only 
favoring one side of a controversy.” Short- 
ly thereafter we are told that the library is 
already partial between “education and non- 
education,” “knowledge and ignorance,” 
“intelligence and stupidity.” Just where 
controversy enters into these academic ab- 
stractions, which represent no debatable 
reality, Mr. Berelson does not make clear. 
At the same time there is implicit the 
impression that partiality carries the same 
virtuous significance evidenced in dealing 
with moral truths over to social-economic- 
political questions that are definitely con- 
troversial (in their particulars): “public 
welfare’’ vs. ‘‘special interests,” “democracy” 
vs. “dictatorship,” * and ‘‘peace” vs. “war.” 


* Acting Librarian, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

1 Wilson Bulletin, October 1938. 
brary Impartiality. 

2? This phrase, denoting a system of social values, 
was originated by the Commission on the Social Stud- 
ies of the American Historical Association, 1934. The 

frame of reference’’ is the et ge of library 
partiality and is concerned solely with social-economic 
issues on which there are widespread and more or 
less violent differences of opinion. 

It is evident that the democratic temper requires 
““dictatorship’’ to subject of controversy, 


The Myth of Li 


remain a 


(“Peace”” as an ideal, of course, is not 
controversial. The word “‘peace,”’ however, 
is meaningless if divorced from the particu- 
lars of its varied social, economic, and 
political ramifications.) Another point in 
this connection. What justification is there 
for listing the above-mentioned contro- 
versial social-economic issues in the same 
category of comparison with ‘“‘intelligence 
and stupidity’’ and other moral abstractions 
which present no problem of choice to a 
rational man? But by so lumping in one 
category controversial and non-controversial 
issues, it is made to appear that the same 
problem of library ‘‘partiality’’ is raised by 
each classification, which seems to me a 
complete non-sequitur. 

The patron is to do his own thinking, 
so goes the argument, but the /ibrarian 1s 
to define for him what to think. Now if 
the patron is freely to act and think on the 
basis of facts, partiality is nowhere present. 
On the other hand, if the librarian poses 
as an arbiter of right and wrong in distinct- 
ly controversial issues and points the patron 
away from the pitfalls of “prejudice, mis- 
information, or narrowly determined inter- 
ests,” then E agen. appears in its real 
form of indoctrination of the librarian’s 
particular point of view. It is a patent con- 
tradiction one moment to express loyalty 
to education—the free play of intelligence 
over all beliefs and ideas—and then talk 
of “encouraging” an individual to accept 
one side of a controversy. 

The basic assumption of partiality is that 
there are large numbers of individuals who 
are either unable or unwilling to see the 
“right side” of controversial social-economic 
questions. It is to be the function of the li- 
brarian to disclose the right answers as de- 
termined by the “frame of reference’’ and to 
so “encourage” her patrons that they will 
correct their modes of thinking in the light 
of the revealed ‘‘facts.” (All non-conformists 
are submitted to a process of “‘encourage- 
even though it could be demonstrably proved that the 
authoritarian philosophies, with all their fine promises 
of unity, stability, and security are in fact inexorably 
impoverishing, dividing, and embroiling mankind. The 
inviolability of controversial issues rests its validity 
upon a complete trust in the democratic process, 
which permits coaticting doctrines to fight it out in a 


free and open field and unattended by the ‘‘partiality’’ 
of officials possessed of the right answers. 
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ment,” at the end of which they voluntarily 
abandon the fallacies upon which their illu- 
sions are nourished.) Such a thesis is an 
intolerable denial of democracy and can be 
supported only at the price of a certain 
blindness to the actual dynamics of society. 
It rejects democracy in that it is essentially a 
mistrust in the average man’s ability to do 
his own thinking. It is also based on a radi- 
cally false philosophy of society because it 
affirms a finality of agreement on vital con- 
troversial issues, which can never be reached 
except in a static society or in the wishful 
thinking of Utopians. 

It may be objected that this analysis af- 
fords scant justice to Mr. Berelson’s high 
argument. But if this is not the thought 
of partiality it is for him to explain what 
that thought is. The absence of an exten- 
sive and detailed agenda of library partiality 
leaves any program of concrete significance 
for action open to individual speculation. 
Of course, the real significance of partiality 
is preeminently to be tested by the practical 
consequences of its application. With this 
in mind, let us undertake to construct a con- 
crete situation illustrating the course of ac- 
tion should the librarian exercise partiality 
in connection with the problem of ‘“‘public 
welfare’’ vs. ‘private interests,’’ which issue 
Mr. Berelson listed as among those raising 
the least difficulty of decision. It was placed, 
so we noted in the same category of 
controversy as “intelligence” vs. Fes ven 08 

Now as a social ideal i 
a platitude to which every clever politician 
regardless of party label pays lip-service. It 
follows the librarian displays no partiality 
in professing general allegiance to “public 
welfare” as opposed to “‘private interests,’ 
because there exists no evidence of contro- 
versy. As long as we trade in generalities 
of social concepts, no disagreement arises. 
Enters here, however, an inquiring patron 
interested in the current life-and-death strug- 


above, 


¥ ge lic welfare’ 


gle between the T.V.A. and the private 
utility companies in the South. Needless 


to say, there is no lack of propaganda “‘facts” 
on both sides of the issue. Its main features 
have been the subject for student debate for 
more than a decade. Having made available 
all the materials, the partial librarian goes 
beyond this mere ‘‘beginning”’ and exercises 
partiality laid down by the ‘frame of refer- 
ence’” and so “encourages” the patron that 
he will see the inherent justice and reason- 
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ableness of the T.V.A. (as argued in one 
set of all the materials available). Similarly, 
the patron must be guided to see that con- 
flicting arguments are based on “prejudice 
and misinformation,” that they are born of 
“the iniquitous selfishness of vested inter- 
ests who seek to exploit for private gain the 
social heritage of the whole nation.” * The 
librarian need not trouble herself that the 
other side is represented by cogent objec- 
tions to such a name-calling indictment. 
The librarian is securely comforted that the 
cause of collectivism is infallibly “right’’ 
and “inevitable’’—because the ‘frame of 
reference” says so. Thus fortified, the li- 
brarian can proceed to “encourage” the 
patron that in the “‘best-interests-of-society”’ 
it is his duty to think and act (and vote?) 
“right” and not be misled by informatior 
based on “prejudice, etc.” 

I do not think we have exaggerated. In 
point of fact, we have leaned toward the 
side of understatement. For one thing, 
there is relatively more agreement on the 
public utility question than on many more 
closely contested issues now in the forefront 
of the public mind. Then, too, we are as- 
suming the patron is an amiable, trusting 
individual. If he should appear 
in the person of an obdurate stockholder 
or as an opinionated member of a political 
party which held non-collectivist views, then 
we hesitate to predict just what would hap- 
pen during the process of 
ment.” 


sort of 


“encourage- 
Here it should be interposed that 
political parties show an increasing tend- 
ency to divide along economic lines. Thus 
the partial library would always be arrayed 
against a considerable portion of the popu- 


lation.© Vengeance of the “outs” or “‘ins,’ 
4 This quotation mine. The language and the method 
of ‘‘encouragement’’ would vary according to the suscep- 
tibility of the patron and the degree of controversy in 


volved in any particular question. It is preposterous to 
assume that the ‘‘facts’’ of any controversy would inevit 
ably support the side favored by the partial librarian. 








5 Numer pertinent particulars of public interest 
could ited in evidence to illustrate how the partial 
librarian would readily become a facile instrument for 
indoctrinating favored social-economic views. For ex 
ample, what attitude would the partial librarian adopt 


toward the claims of rival labor factions? Which side 


should the patron be encouraged to accept _as based on 
the ‘‘facts’’ of an integrated society? ‘he Commis- 
sion's .“‘frame of reference’’ certainly implies a decided 
preference for industrial unionism. (The _ situation 


here is made doubly 
have vigorously 


librarians 
unionization in our own 


complex in that many 
opposed 


ranks. ) The issue here brought forward is neither 
irrelevant nor immaterial. This and many other front- 
page disputes would have to be measured and judged 
arbitrarily by the yardstick of partiality’s ‘‘frame of 


reference 
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as the case might be, would fall heavy 
upon the partial librarian. When consider- 
ation of library partiality leaves the ob- 
scuring mist of philosophical abstractions 
and faces the unsympathetic realities of im- 
posing arbitrary decisions in live contro- 
versies, partiality loses its sacrosanct position 
of social benevolence and all we have left 
is the fact that another dog has entered the 
fight for the bone of political mastery over 
the public mind. 


The Crux of the Problem 


Mr. Berelson anticipates a very funda- 
mental objection to library partiality when 
he contends that the social sciences are now 
at a point of development where they can 
be utilized for the “scientific ordering of 
social change.” Here is the crux of the 
problem. If the study of human affairs 
can be reduced to a lucid science in which 
finality can be reached, the exercise of par- 
tiality no longer involves arbitrary selection 
but becomes merely the simple choice be- 
tween the socially good as against the so- 
cially bad, as one chooses between “‘intel- 
ligence and stupidity.’ Controversies agi- 
tating the public mind supposedly would 
be deflated to a point where the “facts” 
could be determined; hence, the role of the 
librarian becomes that of a teacher who 
“encourages” the patron to think and act 
on the basis of demonstrated truth. Mr. 
Berelson’s conclusion is a logical deduction 
from the new social dialectic which found 
temporary favor among educators during 
the crisis years but more recently has been 
abandoned by many of them as unsound. 

Is there one bona fide historian who will 
declare today that there has been attained 
in the social sciences any such clear truth 
as can be demonstrated in the physical sci- 
ences?> This apparent deficiency in social 
knowledge is not to be taken as an admis- 
sion of intellectual weakness. There is 
nothing to be gained by making claims to 
precision in the social sciences when such 
precision has not been attained, and, by 
reason of man’s variability, is likely not to 
be attained. 

Library partiality carried to its logical 
conclusion would amount to censorship. I 


5 Charles A. Beard, himself a member of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, sharply criticized all 
““pretenders’’ who claimed to have discovered a ‘‘sci- 
ence’’ in the totality of social attitudes. Beard, The 
discussion of human affairs. Harpers, 1936. 
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use the term advisedly. It is by no means 
a bugaboo trumped-up to awaken a hostile 
complex. In all force of reach there exists 
no real difference between censorship, which 
suppresses objectionable materials, and par- 
tiality, which, to the extent it is effective, 
would impose a standard with respect to 
which controversial social-economic issues 
fall into preordained categories of good and 
evil. 

There is another consequence implied in 
the acceptance of library partiality that is 


still more serious. I mean the constant 
threat to academic freedom. In the au- 
thoritarian states there are no _ longer 


schools, libraries, and museums, but only 
institutions of propaganda, tools of the 
new system. Librarians and other educa- 
tors have become nodding images con- 
trolled by orders from above. Japan be- 
came the latest recruit to the cult of mental 
guidance for the masses when that nation 
recently created a bureau of ‘thought super- 
vision” in its department of education. 

Any attempt to indoctrinate in behalf of 
democracy tends to defeat its purpose, be 
cause it carries forward the very method of 
the autocracies. Today, it is indoctrination 
for democracy; tomorrow, the public mind 
is conditioned to an uncritical acceptance of 
the dogma or ism most lavish in its prom- 
ises. We observe the curious anomaly of 
a group of educators on the one hand fight 
ing to promote social justice and to pre 
serve democracy, and on the other hand 
making use of the very methods and tools 
of the dictators. If we ape the dictator's 
methods—and the partiality of educators is 
by no means a weak imitation—we invite 
the fate that awaits nations, which, unwil! 
ing to trust to the intelligent self-responsi- 
bility of that much abused man-in-the-street, 
barter away their liberty for an illusory 
stability and security. 


REPLY BY MR. BERELSON 


My reading of Mr. Fry’s criticism left me 
a little discouraged, because much of what 
he said indicated that I had not been suc- 
cessful in making my meaning quite clear, 
at least to him. I could go thru Mr. Fry’s 
argument almost sentence by sentence and 
try to clarify the misconceptions that have 
resulted either from his misunderstandings 
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or from my inadequate presentation of my 
case, but that is of course impossible here. 
Instead, let me reply briefly to one or two 
main features of Mr. Fry’s criticism. 

First, I must say that a good deal of 
our trouble lies in the tyranny of words. 
Mr. Fry does not understand by, say, the 
word “partiality” what I meant by it, and so 
goes into several hundred more words of 
argument that is quite involved but which 
does not, I think, involve me. I thought 
it was evident in my article that I took par- 
tiality to mean a conclusion, reached after 
proper study, as to the validity of one side 
of a controversial issue, a result of objec- 
tive, free, and fair investigation. I think 
a re-reading of my article with this meaning 
in mind will relieve Mr. Fry of much of 
his displeasure. The concepts which I had 
in mind, and the conditions in reality which 
they represent, remain the same; if Mr. 
Fry dislikes the words used, I shall be glad 
if he will suggest better ones. Briefly, it 


seems to me that Mr. Fry’s misunderstand- 
ing of a few of these central meanings is 
the basis of most of his charges, such as 


those involving indoctrination, censorship, 
or suppression of freedom of “teaching,” 
all of which I specifically disclaimed. 

However, Mr. Fry makes one significant 
point on which he and I can join issues; 
he calls it “the crux of the problem” and I 
would certainly call it 4 crux. He says: 

“If the study of human affairs can be reduced 
to a lucid science in which finality can be reached, 
the exercise of partiality no longer involves ar- 
bitrary selection but becomes merely the simple 
choice between the socially good as against the 
socially bad, as one choses between ‘intelligence 
and stupidity.’ Controversies agitating the pub- 
lic mind supposedly would be deflated to a point 
where the ‘facts’ could be determined; hence, the 
role of the librarian becomes that of a teacher 
who ‘encourages’ the patron to think and act on 
the basis of demonstrated truth.’ 


But, Mr. Fry goes on to say, finality 
(‘clear truth’’) in the social sciences can- 
not be attained to the same degree as in the 
physical sciences, and therefore, presumably, 
the case made in the quotation falls. 

Now surely everyone will agree that the 
social sciences are not exact and final in the 
same degree, or even in the same sense, as 
the physical sciences, but just as surely it is 
a gross non-sequitur to say that therefore we 
cannot ‘“‘educate’’ and “encourage” and 
“teach” and “‘act’”’ on the basis of what we 
do know. Physicians do not know the cure 
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for cancer, but they do have certain patt- 
cures or alleviating remedies which they do 
use. Should they set these aside until they 
attain 100 per cent success? Of course not, 
especially since better remedies often (usual- 
ly?) develop from worse. If we must not 
venture anything in the social field until 
we know the results in the sense in which 
we know that combining two atoms of hy- 
drogen and one atom of oxygen will give 
us a molecule of water, then we are doomed 
to the worst sort of inaction. But, as I 
said in my article, “social change is a fact, 
and that it is directed in one way or another 
is also a fact. And if we are not to direct 
it by democratic application of the best so- 
cial intelligence based on the most complete 
knowledge, then we are not acting wisely.” 
And, finally, I happen to believe that the 
amount of this “most complete knowledge” 
is reasonably large, surely enough to enable 
us to do better than we are doing. 

While I am at it, may I comment on 
Mrs. Scandrett’s excellent article in the Feb- 
ruary Bulletin? To most of what she said 
so eloquently I can only cry “Hear! Hear!”’ 

and I mean it both literally and figura- 
tively. Her compelling indictment of the 
(lack of) social awareness of the librarian, 
who professes to lead an important social 
institution, is indeed “in the nature of a 
challenge of a future.” 

These are interesting times for librarian- 


ship. Stirrings here and there in the profes- 
sion are encouraging signs. We may not 
know all the right answers, but at least 


we're beginning to ask some of the right 
questions! 
BERNARD BERELSON 


DEFENCE OF IMPARTIALITY 


To the Editor: 

In an article entitled “The Myth of Li- 
brary Impartiality” (Wilson Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1938), and in a later article (Febru- 
ary 1939) carrying out the same idea, we 
are treated to a view that considers library 
impartiality to be the result of a combination 
of ignorance, timidity, indolence, and a sort 
of myopia induced by a devotion to routine 
on the part of librarians. The tocsin is 
sounded, and we are called on to take up 
partiality in defence of culture and democ- 
racy. 
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Now the world is in a bad way. No one 
doubts that, and I should be the last to 
say that we should do nothing about it. 
But I do doubt seriously that libraries 
should change from their policy of impar- 
tiality; a policy, by the by, which seems to 
me to be far harder to maintain consistently 
than it would be to follow with whatever 
currents happen to be strong at the moment. 

There seems to be a good deal of specu- 
lation these days about the purposes, func- 
tions, philosophies, and concepts that de- 
termine the place of the library in the com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, its place and its 
purpose are both remarkably simple. Our 
difficulties arise from assigning to the li- 
brary functions and purposes which proper- 
ly belong to other institutions. If we are 
stirred to teach, let us be teachers; if we 
are moved to organize unions, let us be 
union organizers; if we are moved to take 
political action to save democracy (or what- 
ever), let us go into politics. But if we are 
moved to be librarians, let us be librarians. 
And if we're good at it, we need apologize 
to no one, we need not worry over stigmas 
imposed on us by those who would encrust 
our proper function with a multiplicity of 
extraneous activities. 

In 1924 Judson T. Jennings, then Presi- 
dent of the A.L.A., delivered an address 
entitled ‘Sticking To Our Last.” (A.L.A. 


THE FOREIGNER IN 


(Continued from page 51) 

from those of the American applicant that 
the librarian who has to make the choice 
should be somewhat familiar with the prin- 
ciples of education of the country of the 
foreigner’s origin. Otherwise he has to 
rely on other people’s opinion and recom- 
mendations. As other educational systems 
are not parallel, as the grading is entirely 
different, if applied at all, the common 
recourse for the employer is to follow a 
second and third person’s testimonial, a 
procedure which is not always satisfactory 
or fair to the applicant. 

As a general criterion one may suggest 
that besides intelligence and _ integrity, 
genuine knowledge in any one field is a 
strong recommendation. According to re- 
quirements almost universally adopted for 
European countries, it is impossible to obtain 
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Bulletin 18:150-). It is an address that 
ought to be read more often these days. In 
it he summarizes briefly and excellently just 
what the function of the library is: 

“Library work deals primarily with books and 
reading—with print. Our special function is to 
make the best in print so available to every man 
that our libraries will be recognized as making 
a generous contribution toward a better civiliza- 
tion. Until this is done—and done thoroly, com- 
pletely, and well—we shall have neither time 
nor funds for other things and we betray our 
trust if we use our funds for other things.” 


That goal is far from accomplished. 
There is much work at hand; hard work, 
routine work, if you like; but fundamental 
methods and procedures, practices and plans 
still remain to be worked out. There are 
numerous agencies and movements we can 
join to exercise political, economic, or so- 
cial vigilance. On every librarian, as on 
every citizen, rests the duty to participate 
in such activities. But the library is not 
an agency for propaganda, however erudite 
or worthy. It is an institution for the intel- 
ligent and impartial collection and preserva 
tion of printed matter—to be made avail- 
able to every man so that he can make his 
own decisions intelligently. That in itself 
is an ambitious hope; the work at hand is 
to bring it to realization. 

FREDERICK A. WEMMER, Ref. Lib’n 

Kern County Free Library 
Bakersfield, California 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


a high standard in one field without having 
a good general education. If it be conceded 
that it is primarily the foreigner’s special 
knowledge which makes him valuable to 
the staff of an American library, and not 
that part of his education which is most 
like that of his American colleague, this 
very difference and special competence 
should be the deciding criterion for selecting 
a foreigner for library service. 

In short, it seems wrong simply to 
choose a foreigner because he approximates 
the standards set for American applicants. 
On the contrary, in choosing foreigners, it 
is to the library's advantage to employ and 
utilize persons with the unusual training 
and background implied by the above state- 
ments. Only thus can the foreigner make 
a real contribution to American librarian- 
ship. 











{Statements of The Roving | express the. views 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H 4 
Wilson Company. ] 


Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 


OW that the battle is over, it is to be 

hoped that no trace of acrimony or 
distrust will remain to taint the atmosphere, 
and that the relationship between the new 
Librarian of Congress and the library world 
(particularly the American Library Associa- 
tion) will prove a long and happy one. 
My own feeling, from the beginning, was 
that the A.L.A. attack on the President's 
appointment was more remarkable for its 
violence than and when 
it was most furious and wordy it seemed 


for its astuteness; 


most unreal, for in our time we must fight 
above all to preserve civilized values, and 
it was hardly reasonable to waste so much 
ammunition against a man of the character, 
the stature, and the ability of Archibald 
MacLeish. Far from viewing his appoint- 
ment as ‘‘a calamity,” librarians should be 
proud to have recruited into their ranks a 
person of his eminence. 

Nobody can take exception to the A.L.A.’s 
going on record as favoring a trained li- 
brarian to head “‘the largest and most im- 
portant library in the world,’’ but the 
extremes of indignation and denunciation 
were supererogatory and could not help 
create an unfavorable impression at the Capt- 
tol, especially among those who knew Mr. 
MacLeish and his work and the care with 
which he had weighed his potential con- 
tribution to the office before accepting the 
unsought appointment. In implying that 
Mr. MacLeish would be a goat among 
sheep at the Library of Congress because 
of his lack of technical library training, 
the A.L.A. overlooked the fact reported by 
M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, that “‘of the 
thirty-six administrative officers, heads of 
Divisions and Chief Assistants who consti- 
tute the present staff, only three went thru 
a library school and nineteen are not even 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation.” 


THE ROVING EYE 


If the Library of Congress is to remain 
one of the living symbols and fountainheads 
of our democratic culture, if the administra- 
tion of it requires intelligence, energy, tact, 
taste, human sympathy, and imagination, 
Archibald MacLeish comes to Washington 
well equipped for his job. A fine poet, a 
valiant liberal, he will disappoint the ex- 
pectations of more friends than he knows 
if he does not prove himself to be a great 
librarian. 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


The last issue of this column suggested 
the creation of a new Pulitzer Prize award 
for General Literature, since there are so 
many works of literary nature (criticism, 
essays, philosophy, published but unpro- 
duced drama, etc.) that are not at present 
eligible for any of the awards, or that must 
be violently forced into some other classifi- 
cation in order to make them eligible. 

“Your protest against the Pulitzer award 
is just,’’ comments O. R. Howard Thomson, 
librarian at Williamsport, Pa., “but the 
Pulitzer prize hardly needs a new classifi- 
cation as much as it does a revolution and 
ousting of stiff martinets and dry academi- 
cians and the rest of the mutual admiration 
society. 

“Except among a comparatively restricted 
group of mutual back-slappers, plus a few 
earnest leaders of women’s clubs, few pay 
any attention to it or its awards. It’s a 
closed corporation. 

“Most of its awards for the best edi- 
torials have been amusing, as was the award 
to The Bridge of San Luis Rey as a novel 
dealing with American life, or the stupid 
ignoring last year of The Bulls of Spring, 
without doubt the most authentic poetry 
of the last decade. 

‘Now you suggest that we have one class 
for plays that have been produced and 
another class for plays that have not been 
produced. 

“Help!” 

I doubt that Mr. Thomson can pick a 
quarrel with me over the Pulitzer prize 
awards, for I am just as skeptical about the 
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whole set-up as he is, if not more so. For 
example, I can’t recall who received the 
poetry prize this year, but I know it wasn't 
Robinson Jeffers, whom the committee has 
consistently ignored. The committee, in 
truth, is always conservative and sometimes 
stupid. The only reason one pays any atten- 
tion to the awards and offers constructive 
criticism is that they are something of a 
national institution and one doesn’t like to 
be embarrassed by them. 


Civilization Marches On 


Word comes from Spain that the vic- 
torious Franco government has “purified” 
the libraries of such disgraceful writers 
as Goethe, Kant, Ibsen, Balzac, Thomas 
Carlyle, and William James. All democratic 
or otherwise ‘“‘uncertain’”’ elements have been 
eliminated from the ranks of school teachers. 
In the Basque country many priests have 
been imprisoned. The executioners are 
being overworked. 

The one infallible sign of a fascist state 
is its contempt for freedom and culture. 


The Librarian at Blackfoot 


“The Wilson Bulletin is my favorite li- 
brary guide,’’ writes Edna Gillespie, librar- 
ian of the Blackfoot, Idaho, Public Library, 
“and I must confess I frequently snitch 
from it for a library column I scrouge out 
weekly (I am a busy woman) for our town 
paper. 

“May I suggest to the New York librarian 
who pulled in spoon bread radiowise that 
she put The National Cook Book by Sheila 
Hibben on her shelves? It has helped me 
out many times when I was in danger of 
being oven-baked with embarrassment at the 
paucity of library resources. Why, that book 
has everything from whiskey mackerel to 
Hopping John! The spoon bread is a 
classic and even the most witless of cooks 
could make a success of it.” 

I have seen many of Miss Gillespie's 
columns (an Argus-eyed clipping bureau 
attends to that every time she mentions us) 
and I know with what verve and intelligence 
she writes of book and library matters. 
Altho Blackfoot is a small town (popula- 
tion 3,199) its librarian is president of the 
Idaho State Library Association. By co- 
incidence, another Idaho librarian, Rose 
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Cohen of Boise, Idaho, sends me a copy of 
a paragraph from the WPA Idaho Guide 
referring to Miss Gillespie's accomplish- 
ment: 


BLACKFOOT. . . . If a town can be summarized 


by a single quality, then perhaps the most notable 
characteristic of Blackfoot is the fact that its in- 
defatigable librarian has made of this city not 
only probably the most book-conscious one in 
the State but has also lifted its taste in reading 
far above the usual levels. This circumstance is 
all the more remarkable when the books in this 
small library are compared with those in othe: 
public libraries in Idaho, and when it is remem 
bered that all the books in all the public libraries 
in the State do not add to more than half a mil 
lion. So awakened has this town become to the 
cultural possibilities to be found in a good li 
brary that it recently made an extensive drive 
to enlarge its resources in reading. (lda/ A 
Guide in Word and Picture, 1937, p.211.) 


Not Wanted 


Recently the Visalia, Calif., Public Li- 
brary received thru the mail a gift from 
the Consulate General of Japan, in San 
Francisco. The gift was a book entitled 
The Goal of Japanese Expansion, by Tetsuo 
Kawaii, published in English in Japan, 
1938. Anmnasue Hughes, the librarian, re 
turned the book to the donor with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

We are returning to you the book Goal 
Japanese Expansion, recently sent us as a gift 
We are appreciative of your problems as a repre 
sentative of your country, but we cannot accept 
any materials partaking of the nature of propa 
ganda for any warring nation. Emanating as it 
does from your office, and having been published 
in English in Japan, the purpose of this book is 
obvious. 

Speaking for myself only, I wish you to un 
stand that I disapprove to the utmost of Japan’s 
course of action in China. “The saviour of 
Asia,” to quote from the book in question, can- 
not excuse the murder of innocent people merely 
by pointing the example of Western nations like 
wise engaged. No right-minded Occidental con- 
dones the crimes committed by his or any country 
in the names of patriotism or Christianity. No 
right-minded Oriental should wish to emulate the 
West in such methods of conquest. 

May I add, in closing, that I find it insulting 
that the Japanese nation should suppose that 
the librarians of the United States are of an in- 
telligence to be taken in by such clumsy and 
obvious pieces of propaganda ? 

ANNASUE HUGHES, Librarian 


ler 


Copies of this book have no doubt been 
sent by the Japanese to other libraries 
thruout the country. Miss Hughes expresses 
the hope that they will all be returned. 
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Another Japanese Gift 


We need to be reminded occasionally that 
though we are free and indeed at times 
obligated to indict the actions of certain 
governments, we do humanity a grave 
injustice if we indict a whole people. I 
was touched recently by a little note in the 
columns of the New York Times reading: 

“The New York Times has received a 
check for $27.25, representing 100 yen, 
donated by Kenji Kobayashi of Niigata- 
ken, Japan, to the cause of peace. Mr. 
Kobayashi says he saved this money over 
a period of some time, and asks that it be 
contributed to World Peaceways, Inc. The 
check has been forwarded to World Peace- 
ways.” 

We salute you, Kenji Kobayashi. The 
gift of your hundred yen was the brightest 
news of that day. 


Aliens and Aliens 


The following syndicated editorial recent- 
ly appeared in the San Francisco News and 
other newspapers: 

‘Among the day’s odder coincidences is 
this: 

“The Office of Education, boosting its 
admirable broadcasts on the debt America 
owes to immigrants of various races, called 
attention recently to immigrants who ac- 
complished much for their fellowmen. 

“Among them, the office cites ‘John 
Roebling, German engineer, who came to 
our country with plans for the Brooklyn 
Bridge and started an era of modern suspen- 
sion bridge building.’ 

“On the same day, a short news item 
came from Trenton, New Jersey: ‘All aliens 
employed less than ten years have been 
dismissed this week by the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co.’ 

“What a whale of a 
years make!”’ 


difference a few 


More Gnus About Ngaio 


In our last issue we gave you the low- 
down on pronouncing the name of Ngaio 
(ny-o) Marsh, “the rising young English 
detective story writer.” Now Herbert Baillie 
of Wellington, New Zealand, writes to tell 
us that Ngaio Marsh is a New Zealand 
writer, with a Maori given name, and that 
she is already “risen.” He adds: 
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“Her forename Ngaio comes from the name 
of a tree (Myoporum laetum). In the Maori 
language there are only 15 letters, one of which 
is NG. There are dozens of place names in New 
Zealand beginning with the letter NG. Perhaps 
librarians will note this in case they are asked 
for the pronunciation of, say, Ngunguru (noo- 
When C. E. Russell, the American 
journalist, was in New Zealand, he told me how 


noo-roo ). 


pleased he was to notice that we had retained the 
Maori Another American tourist comes 
along and condemns us. As to the word Maori, 
pronounced mow (as in cow)-ree 
a finer pronunciation, but that one is 
near enough for the average person.” 


names. 


this may be 
There is 


Books for a Quarter 


Have you seen the new ‘Pocket Books’ 
published by Robert F. de Graff, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City? They are a series 
of exceedingly attractive, unabridged re- 
prints printed in large type and bound in 
soil- and water-proof Dura-gloss covers, 
a kind of cellophane-finished cardboard. 
Altho no sacrifice of legibility has been 
made, the books are so compact that they 
can be easily slipped, as the publishers say, 
“into a man’s pocket or a woman’s hand- 
bag.” They sell at 25 cents each. 

Mr. de Graff, who fourteen years ago 
originated the Garden City Publishing 
Company's line of Star Dollar reprints, of 
which 15 million copies have been sold, 
and who was later president of Blue Ribbon 
Books, believes (and so do I) that there 
is a “‘pent-up American demand for genuine- 
ly good and enduring books at irresistibly 
low prices, with almost literally universal 
distribution.” In Europe the low-priced 
Penguin and Tauchnitz Editions reportedly 
distribute from 40 to 50 million copies a 
year. Of all efforts in this country to 
publish low-priced books on a big scale, 
“Pocket Books’ seems to me to have the 
best chance of success. Early sales are said 
to be most encouraging. 

Librarians who wish to experiment with 
the ‘Pocket Books’ for duplicate purchases 
may be interested in the publisher's offer 
to accept the return at any time of used 
copies of “Pocket Books” as part payment 
of 25 cents each against the price of a 
more expensive edition. 

We hope that Mr. de Graff will be able 
to expand his activity eventually into pub- 
lishing new books, as well as reprints, in 
the same format and at the same low price. 


S. J. K. 











[A monthly review of non-subscription publi- 
cations. The judgments expressed are independent 
of The Wilson Company. Communications should 
be addressed, Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


Contest Comment 


HE Monday Morning Quarterback Club 

is rapidly becoming football’s greatest 
institution. But football is not alone among 
indoor and outdoor sports in post-contest 
reverberations. 

Take the case of the second annual refer- 
ence book contest. At least a dozen readers 
have written to ask why was Macmillan 
encyclopedia of music rated the fourth most 
outstanding reference book in the face of 
Subscription books bulletin’s “not recom- 
mended’? And why was International 
rated eighth? 

Well, why? The International rating 
can be explained as it was by Elliott H. 
Morse. It was released so early in 1939 
that some contestants counted it a 1938 
title. In view of that the eighth place 
rating for the Dodd title in a contest to 
which it didn’t belong was an unusual 
tribute. 

But what about Macmillan? This de- 
partment expressed itself in March, when 
it pointed out what it considers Macmillan’s 
strong points. It takes issue with S.B.B. 
for the first time and suggests that the 
Bulletin has in the past concluded with 
“recommended” after reivews that were 
much more unfavorable than its review of 
Macmillan. To date, criticism of Macmillan 
has largely centered around petty errors. 
If one will sample generously one will find 
that the proportion of errors to the total 
number of entries is not excessive—at least 
not more so than human fallibility will 
occasion in most reference tools. On the 
other hand Macmillan’s unusual referability 
provided by a large number of entries is a 
feature the reference worker in search of 
quick identifying answers will readily ap- 
preciate. 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS # & edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Briefs 


Genealogists mote: an entirely new 
“Colour plate edition” of Burke's landed 
gentry “including for the first time the 
family histories and coats of arms of 
distinguished American families of English 
ancestry” is announced by the publishers 
(4, Carmelite street, London, E.C. 4)*** 
Off the press on April 15, last, came the 
1939 Municipal year book. Check if it 
has not come*** Likewise, the 1939 
Statesman’s yearbook carrying Czecho-Slo 
vakia’s death notice was released in July. 
For seventy-six years now SY has graced 
the shelves of every library that claimed to 
have a reference department*** British 
Universities Encyclopedia, Bessemer House, 
Adelphi London, W.C. 2, announces a 
loose-leaf encyclopedia of the scientific 
world in two volumes: 1- World universi 
ties and scientific institutions; 2- World 
libraries and librarians, published at ten 
guineas. As I understand it this will be a 
sort of Index generalis or Minerva in the 
English language. 

Cottage cheese is a term widely used 
thruout New England according to the 
Linguistic atlas of New England (section 
1 of the Linguistic atlas of the United 
States and Canada) now obtainable from 
Brown university. Altho a specialized ref 
erence tool the Afs/as will be almost indis 
pensable in research libraries. The first 
volume and handbook are now available 
and the remaining two volumes will appear 
within two years. Not only cottage cheese 
but many other expressions are recorded in 
the numerous maps by locality and se 
tion*** Librarians and _bibliographers 
everywhere will hail Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop of Boston for its proposal to issue a 
new authorized printing of Charles Evans 
American bibliography. In recent years 
eight of the twelve volumes have become 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Now Good 
speed offers the entire set to libraries at 
$270 or at $22.50 per volume*** A 
revision of Chambers’s cyclopedia of Englis/ 
literature is announced by Lippincott. The 
three volumes are offered at $22.50. 
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Library Literature 


For librarianship no reference tool is 
more important than Library Irterature, 
edited by Marian Shaw and published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. In the 
second edition of Basic reference books I 
have not given the space nor the informa- 
tion about this work that it deserves and 
I am therefore making certain corrections 
and amplifications here. 

Since 1933, there have appeared a 1933- 
35 volume, 1936, 1937, and 1938 annuals, 


and a 1939 semi-annual, all under the 
editorship of Marian Shaw. A four-year 
cumulation, 1936-39 is in preparation. 


Besides the change in publisher and editor, 
it is significant that with 1933 the scope of 
Library literature was broadened to include 
foreign language periodicals as well as 
books, pamphlets, and other periodicals, 
and the abstracting feature under subject 
entries was added. This department will 
carry a review of Library literature, 1936-39 
as soon as it appears. 


42. League of Nations Publications 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION: a handbook 
on the publications of the League of Na- 
tions. By A. C. de Breycha-Vauthier; 


preface by James T. Shotwell. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; N.Y. 


Columbia University Press, 1939. 118p. $1 
Scope: Analysis of 
December 1938 
Arranged: Classified with index 


League publications to 


Over a million and a quarter copies of 
materials that fill 50,000 pages are issued 
by the League of Nations yearly. Most of 
this has primary source value in the social 
and natural sciences, in the humanities, and 
indeed in every life activity. But too 
much of it has loomed formidable because 
of lack of a bibliographic guide. 

That bibliographic guide is now here. 
M. Breycha-Vauthier has succeeded in 
creating something a scholar of his back- 
ground often fails to achieve—a simple 
guide to a complex subject. Because of a 
carefully worked out plan and an ability to 
avoid the specialist's tendency to bog down 
on details, M. Breycha-Vauthier for the 
first time presents the League of Nations’ 
Organization and _ principal publications 
clearly enough for the beginning researcher 
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or even the interested student to proceed 
without a mental cramp. 

Part one includes a good introductory 
statement on the scope and value of the 
League’s publications followed by a sys- 
tematic, brief, and pedagogically intelligent 
bibliographic consideration of first the 
assembly, council, secretariat, and then the 
publications relating to nine heads such as 
transport, health, mandates, etc. Part two 
is devoted to the League Library and its 
publications, and Part three comprises a 
yellow page chart of the League’s organiza- 
tion, advice on how to obtain information 
rapidly on a given subject, statistics, and 
selected bibliography, as well as sections on 
the International Labour office and the 
International Institute at Rome for the 
Clarification of Private Law. 

Already this valuable guide has appeared 
in French, German, Czech, and in an 
abridged Russian edition. Its author is 
chief of the League Library’s Legal and 
Political Division. American librarians will 
find Sources of information as essential to 
League publications as the Guide to histori- 
cal literature is to history, and will recognize 
some features of pattern similarity. Recom- 
mended for educational as well as for 
research libraries. 


43. Mudge Supplement 
REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1935-1937; an 
information supplement to Guide to refer- 
ence books, sixth edition. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1939. 69p. 90c 
Scope: new titles and new parts of reference 


continuations. 
D.C. with index 


Arranged: 


Some 500 titles are included in this first 
supplement since the appearance of the 
“sixth edition.” The plan follows that of 
the Guide, including annotations for many 
of the entries, and a good index. 


44. English Student’s Guide 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MANUAL for sstu- 
dents of the language and literature of 
England and the United States; a short- 
title list compiled by John Webster Spargo. 
Chicago, Packard and Company, 1939. 


191p. (versos blank) 

Scope: 1108 entries for advanced students of 
English and American language and _lit- 
erature. 


Arranved: 
d TAR RECA. 


Classified 
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Unquestionably this will aid the student. 
Altho no attempt at comprehensiveness is 
claimed, the selection is practical and good. 
The librarian will notice many omissions 
that should replace some inclusions. For 
example the national bibliographies for the 
United States (102-5) omits both Evans 
and Sabin. There are lists of lists of refer- 
ence books, but no list of the essential Eng- 
lish reference tools. The principal weakness 
is the lack of an adequate topical index, 
which the compiler omitted because of cost. 
There is a good section on learned societies 
and journals, but the encyclopedia section 
neglects America entirely. 

In spite of its unevenness, there is a 
great deal of help for the advanced student 
in this manual. 


45. High School Dictionary 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD HIGH 
SCHOOL Dictionary... Ed. by Frank H. 
Vizetelly and Charles Earle Funk. . . Evans- 


ton, Ill., Row Peterson and Company, 1939. 
1008p. $2.08 

Abridged dictionaries can be grouped by 
vocabulary size into (1) College, ranging 
from 100,000 to 150,000 words; (2) High 
School, ranging from 50,000 to 75,000 
words; (3) Elementary School, from 23,000 
to 40,000; (4) Pre-dictionary, from 1800 
to 5,000 words. Just as in class 1 Webster's 
collegiate and Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
standard have competed, class 2 now in- 
cludes a Funk & Wagnalls competitor for 
Webster's student. 

The Standard high school includes 50,- 
000 words, 5,000 synonyms, 1800 illus- 
trations. Selection of vocabulary was based 
on a scientific examination of high school 
reading. As in other Funk & Wagnalls 
dictionaries, one alphabetic sequence for 
common and proper nouns is featured. 
Other characteristics in style and plan found 
in the New standard are here imitated. 
Type and page make-up are attractive. 


46. Pre-Dictionary 


A PicTuRE DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN; 
a first guide to the meanings, spellings and 
use of words and a fascinating introduction 
to the adventure of building a vocabulary. 
By Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis. 
N.Y. Grossett & Dunlap, c.1939. 478p. $1 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Scope: 4832 words and their variants es- 

sential to reading in the first three grades. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by right hand col- 

umn with an index in back, margin index 
on each page, and a letter index in front. 

Something like this has been needed for 
a long time. And the authors, one Director 
of the language department of the Ham- 
tramck Public Schools, and the other a 
professor of education in the University of 
Michigan, have come very near to achieving 
what is necessary. 

The page is boxed and ruled. In the 
wide box are a sentence or two using the 
word and frequently an illustration; in the 
four 


narrow box the word itself is given 
times, once written, once syllabified and 
twice printed. 


The whole arrangement is ingenious, 
attractive, certain to stimulate an early dic 
tionary interest. Whenever definitions are 
needed they are given in a small box which 
encloses the word to be defined and _ its 
brief definition. 

Since many additional words are hidden 
in these sentences the authors have pro 
vided a detailed index which should con 
tribute something to teaching the use of 
that tool as well. The thumb guides, 
illustrations, alphabetic sequence, will pre 
pare the child for dictionary use. There 
may be some question, though, whether 
placing the entry at the left on verso and 
at the right on recto pages will not confuse. 

Every elementary school and children’s 
library will want to add the Picture di 
tionary to its reference collection and watch 
closely children’s reactions. 


ve me Me 


FUGITIVES 
are reference questions still unanswered in 
the library where they were asked. If you 
can answer them please send the citation t 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library Scho 
Nashville, Tenn. If you have Sadia: of 
your own, send them in for others to answer 
A stamped, self-addressed 


insure a personal reply. 


}} 


envelope will 


Help! Help! The answers to Fugitives 12, 
13, 14, and 15 are still pouring in. Forgive m« 
if I overlook anyone in my acknowledgments 
No. 12 was asked by Satire M. LEvER and 
had to do with the milling of drugs. Answers 
came from the New Orleans Public Library, 
Reference Department, citing Remington's Prac- 
tice of pharmacy, 8th ed., 1936, p.166, 171, 
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ELLIOTT, Head of the Science and 
Reference Department, Pratt Insti- 
Library, cites the 6th edition, p.193- 
202, and Thomas’ Register for a list of drug 
mill makers; CLARA A. ROBESON, assistant li- 
brarian, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Bos- 
ton, adds Arny Principles of Pharmacy, 4th ed. 
1937, p.131ff, and Newcomb Problems of drug 
milling discussed, Pharmaceutical Era, October, 
1921. p.347 

Fugitive 13, from MAy HUuKILL at Carthage, 
Mo., elicited no less than 24 responses, and for 
all I know they are still coming. Nearly all 
answers attribute the quotation to John Heywood 
Proverbs, 1546, pt. 2, ch. 4, altho some located 
this in Stevenson, others in Benham, others in 


1758; E. H. 
Technology 
tute Free 


Bohn, and still others in other quotation 
books.*** Harry C. BAuegr, technical librar- 
ian of the T.V.A. has a “plug” for the O.E.D. 
(where he found the quotation) that I should 
like to support. He writes, “I wonder how 


many beginning librarians are aware of the use- 
fulness of Murray's Oxford Dictionary in locat 
ing quotations, proverbs, and first uses of words.”’ 


I wonder.* LEONARD M. PAYNE, Reference 
Librarian, Central Library, Fore Street, Edmon- 
ton, London, n.9, England, who located the 


proverb in Apperson, and other sources, 
It is, I feel, more than probable that you have 
already received an answer to this particular 
query, but I can use it as an excuse for writing 
and telling you of my interest in your column... 
I was wondering, too, whether it would be use- 
ful, as well as interesting, to publish answers 
to queries when solved."” Thank you very much. 
I have published answers as as they are 
ivailable.*** Estett M. Rew, Reference Li- 


writes, 


soon 


brarian of Wayne University adds, “Your fugi- 
tives fascinate me and I'm apt to spend too 
much time in their pursuit.” I do appreciate 
your help.* And my answer to CHARLOTTE 
D. Conover, Children’s Librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library, who writes, after answering cor- 


rectly 13 and 14, 
amateur Fugitive 


“Now may I qualify as an 
Finder ?"’ is ‘No, because you 


have proved decidedly you are no amateur. You 
are a professional.’ ' Naomi A. GRAND, 
Reference Librarian of the Public Library, Har- 
risburg, Pa., closes with “Yours for more fugi- 
tives.” If we have many more we'll either have 
to stop reviewing reference books or make two 
departments JEAN L. Ross, Brownsville 
Branch, Brooklyn Public Library, has taken time 


to write, after “Since I 
am a branch 


at some 


locating two fugitives, 
reference librarian, and therefore 
distance from the main reference col- 
lection, I find your reference reviews a great aid 
and time saver. And I enjoy the Fugitives.” 


I wish I could suitably and without over-senti- 
mentality tell you and all of the many others 
who take time to write such kind words how 


grateful I am 

Besides those already 
thank the following for their help on 13, 
A. JOHNSON, Assistant Librarian and 


mentioned, I want to 
MARY 
Reference, 


Free Public Library, Englewood, N.J.; S. M. 
Jacobus, Librarian, Public Library, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia; HELEN DaANKs, Librarian, School and 
Public Library, Shenandoah, Pa.; Mary E. CAsH- 
MAN, Assistant, Literature Division, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y.; CATHERINE B. Hobp- 
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KINSON, Reference Librarian, Morristown, N.J.; 
KATHERINE J. MIDDLETON, Reference Librarian, 
Travelling Library Dept., Wisconsin Library 


Commission; DorotHy E. Burrows, Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Rutherford, N.J.*** LAURA 
A. GREENE, Reference Assistant, New York 
State Library; BEATRICE WINSER, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, N.J.; ETHEL B. CHANDLER, 
Librarian, Public Library, East Bridgewater, 
Mass.; Mary Ditton, Carroll Park Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library (thank you for copy- 
ing whole poem); EsTELL M. RED, (see above) ; 
Mary L. Messier, Head, Reference Department, 
Free Public Library, Trenton, N.J.; CHARLOTTE 
D. CONOVER, NAOMI GRAND, (see above for 
both); Oxtver L. LitLey, Asst. Reference Li- 
brarian, Dartmouth College; GENEVIEVE LEWIS, 
Reference Librarian, Public Library, Oak Park, 
Illinois; MARY VIRGINIA KUNZE, Utica, N.Y.; 
JEAN L. Ross; EVELYN SOMMERHOFF, Wil- 
liamsburgh branch, Brooklyn Public Library; 
Grace EtHyt Kemp, Reference Librarian, 
Woodside Branch, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary; all answered both 13 and 14. 

asked by Julia Bliss of 


An now here is 14, 


Winfield, Kan. ‘Time goes you say? Ah no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go” is from Austin Dob- 
son's ““The Paradox of Time.” 


An interesting sidelight from Miss DILLon, 
one of the Fugitive Fourteen Finders, “The 
way I was able to locate the authorship 
proves once again that no information gle aned 


from books is ever without value in answering 
reference questions. The quotation reminded me 
of a sun dial motto I had once seen. So I got 
a copy of the book, EARLE’s Sundials and roses 
of yesterday and found it.” *** Besides 
those already named, JAMES J. MACOMBER, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Mary Emity BERGE, Enoch Pratt, 
Baltimore; Lucy BURKHOLDER, Marion, Kansas 


(who wished to help her Winfield neighbor) ; A. 
MARJORIE TAYLOR, Rochester, N.Y.; BEATRICE 
DuNLAP, Lockport, N.Y.; ERNESTINE H. Mon- 
TEJO, Enoch Pratt, Baltimore; STAMFORD BOOK- 
STORE, Stamford, Conn.; E. EUGENIA SHEPPERD, 
Donna, Texas, all answered no. 14. 

Now for number 15, asked by EDWARDA 
PARSONS MACMURDO, New Orleans: “A _pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words.” Hilda Ham- 
mer, Reference Librarian, Omaha Public Li- 
brary, who also answers no. 13, writes, “It is a 
Chinese proverb. . . We found it in Racial 
proverbs Chinese (1030). And GrRAcE BAL- 
LINGER, Assistant, Reference Department, Buf- 
falo Public Library, indicates that Mrs. Farmer 
of Rochester sent her a letter from the Keeper 
of the Department of Oriental printed books 
and manuscripts of the British Museum, “in 
which he states he does not believe any par- 
ticular source can be assigned to the proverb. 
In his search he found such variants as, ‘What 
one sees is true, what one hears is false,’ ‘Eyes 
are better guides than ears,’ and said so far as 
he knew, the saying does not occur in any of 
the Confucian classics.” Miss Hammer's cita- 
tion, by the way, is to “One see is worth a hun- 
dred tells,’ which she says satisfied her patron 
whose question was similar to that asked in New 
Orleans. 


(Continued on page 67) 











URING vacation, when most college 

professors are sipping highballs in the 
shadow of Moctezuma’s ancestors or setting 
a new low in golf and a new high in 
bridge, Dr. Kevin Guinagh, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, remains 
quietly at home, collects the rent on his 
two houses, reads, and writes. Early this 
summer we disturbed his peace by asking 
him to set forth his opinions for the 
Crow's Nest on methods of cooperation be- 
tween the faculty and library staff for the 
improvement of library service. He 


THE CROW'’S NEST’ 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


graciously accepted the invitation and we 
are happy to publish here installment 
One—the college faculty and book selec- 
tion. As the article demonstrates, Dr. 
Guinagh while being a sympathetic observer 
of library practices, never ceases to be a 
sincere and exacting critic. In addition to 
being the author of numerous articles in 
the scholarly journals, he has written one 
book for the layman, Inspired Amateurs 
(Longmans 1937), an account of men who 
have become famous for their hobby rather 
than their profession. 


AS THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR VIEWS US 
By Kevin Guinagh 


I. Book Selection 


There was a time when your Master of 
Arts chanted, “Timeo virum unius libri,” 
by which he meant to express his fear of 
debating with the man who had thoroly 
in hand the material in one text. Today 
there are only a few fields in which the 
teacher may repeat this saw without being 
criticized. The modern professor also 
says, ‘I fear the man of one book,” but he 
fears for the man of one book and pities 
his marrow views and scant acquaintance 
with the mass of literature in his field. 


The professor of the newer learning 
believes that students are best educated by 
turning over thousands of pages. This 
theory has led to the outside reading re- 
quirement by which a student is expected in 
as little as a quarter to read as much as 
2,000 pages, to say nothing of the text 
used in the course. With charming naiveté, 
the professor will boast of his student's 
achievements in this respect. But the 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to hoe raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,"’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


assistant in charge of the reserve books 
could tell of students who have done all 
this reading in as much time as it takes to 
copy down the headings of the chapters in 
the books they profess to have read. 

For this duplicity on the part of students, 
librarians are in no way responsible, though 
they should not feel that they can do nothing 
about it. If a French statesman could say, 
“I have given you reasons, but I cannot 
give you intelligence,” the librarian may 
argue with the patron, “I have given you 
the book, but I cannot read it for you.” 

In spite of these abuses, the college li- 
brary is more and more becoming the center 
of learning on the campus. A good teacher 
will awaken a student’s interest in a sub- 
ject, and when this happy condition occurs, 
the student comes to the library to read a 
list of suggested items. It is highly im- 
portant that he find authoritative material 
on the subject in which he is developing an 
interest. 

The selection of the best books in the 
various fields is a difficult problem, requir- 
ing a great deal more consideration than 
is usually given the matter. Too frequently 
people are impressed by the comment on 
the dust cover of the volume that the book- 
seller thrusts into the buyer's hands. Only 
a child will place any trust in the pub- 
lisher’s blurb appearing in the advertising 
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Antioch’ 


needle 


Music Librar yo ft ¢ rs 


of the book, for this copy is often prepared 
by agents entirely independent of the edi- 
torial office. The advertiser is interested 
solely in selling the book and frequently 
indulges in superlatives that have all the 
atmosphere of the pre-vues of next week's 
coming attractions at the neighborhood 
movie. No attention can be paid to such 
prejudiced bits of praise. Nor can those 
who are interested in building up the col- 
lege library place too much faith in book 
reviews. These are often written by in- 
terested parties or by writers who receive 
nothing but the copy of the book for com- 
pensation or else so slight a payment that 
they often sell the volume to supplement 
their earnings. Wishing to receive other 
books to review, they are careful to avoid 
offending those who have a financial interest 
in the work. 

In a college the obligation to indicate 
the probable value of the new literature 
lies primarily with the department charged 
with instruction in the field concerned. Be- 


students an unusual privilege. 


Books, phonograph records, 
, electric phonographs, and pictures framed and ready for hanging may be borrowed 
from this collection. 


cause of the many non-academic demands 
upon the professor’s time, there are few 
who can keep up with the new publications 
in their field, even if they possessed that 
rather unique ambition. It is no secret 
that many instructors have the tired busi- 
ness man’s attitude toward their work. 
When they read, they read for pleasure. 
One hears of lists of books hastily compiled 
at the end of a period lest funds not spent 
be returned to the source whence they 
came. In this chore the professors receive 
little help from the professional journals, 
for often these evaluations come too long 
after the book is published. 

Faculty members sometimes say tart things 
about books which the librarian has taken 
it upon himself to order in their fields 
without consulting the professors who will 
be expected to use them and to encourage 
their circulation. The librarian may order 
a volume from a list of publisher's re- 
mainders at an unbelievably low price. 
When it arrives the copy is shown the pro- 
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fessor. Perhaps he is acquainted with the 
work and could have told the librarian that 
the volume was remaindered for several 
very good reasons. 

The dissipation of library funds caused 
by the purchase of unauthoritative and im- 
permanent books can be reduced to a de- 
gree by a closer cooperation between the 
members of the library and the teaching 
staffs. In the first place, instructors should 
take their requests for new books to the 
head of their department. Much as it may 
cramp the leisure of the members of the 
department, meetings should be held at 
stated intervals for the selection of books. 
Other members of the department may 
know something of the ability of the au- 
thor whose book is being considered and 
the soundness of his views. Such a_pro- 
cedure will keep within limits those re- 
quests for highly specialized and costly 
monographs which fall within the narrow 
range of a single professor's hobby. Such 
orders, quite in place in a university, are 
items of extravagance in the college. 

After the department has agreed on the 
list, the head of the department should now 
put it into the heal of the librarian. 
where questions arise in his mind, he will 
check up on the reviews and the listings. 
If he thinks that certain requests are not 
worth while or duplicate material that is 
little used, he should inform the head of 
the department of his findings, and he in 
turn should pass the information along to 
the one who originally asked for the volume. 
If the faculty member sticks to his guns 
(and how some of them can!) the library 
committee can make a final decision in the 
matter. 

If the librarian desires to order some 
books in a special field, he should show 
the spirit of cooperation which he expects 
of the faculty by informing the head of the 
department concerned of the library’s in- 
tention to order certain volumes and by 
requesting that any objection be stated. If 
the head of the department is as democratic 
as he should be, he will post these notices 
where the other members of his staff may see 
them and register their opinions. 

Doubtless many librarians and _profes- 
sors will object to this method of building 
the college library on the basis that it in- 
volves too much routine and extra labor. 
I admit that it will cut into the leisure of 
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the professors, but this is really not a valid 
objection to these suggestions. If such a 
plan were carried out, it would narrow the 
chasm that so frequently yawns between 
the library staff and the teaching faculty. 
A realization of the obvious truth that both 
exist not for their own private ends but for 
the promotion of education would encour- 
age cooperation between these two groups. 


Mw 


A Reporter Looks at the Library 


The kind of publicity we like best is the 
kind somebody else writes for us. Frank 
W. Boege, reporter for the Lincoln-Belmont 
Booster, Chicago's “largest community news- 
paper,” did a swell job for the Broadway 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library by 
writing a hot-indignation letter to his edi- 
tor about Lake View's “rotten public li- 
brary facilities.” The letter was printed as 
a feature story in the June 7 Booster under 
the telling caption “A Horse-and-Buggy Li- 
brary in a Sixteen-Cylinder Age’ and em- 
bellished with a photograph showing library 
patrons swarming everywhere in the two- 
by-four branch like bees after the scent of 
honey. Reflecting on the fact that he used 
the library as a boy and that a decade or 
more later it is still housed in the same 
three narrow, shallow stores, he jots down 
some of the things which particularly irk 
him as a library user: 


“The Branch has room for only 20 adult read 
ers, and these seats are so close to the other de- 
partments and the checkout desk that you have 
to be a chess champion to be able to concentrate 
when you read.” 


“Besides, there are only 15 chairs in_ the 
children’s section, in a community of about 
25,000 children.” 

“If you browse around a bit, be careful not to 
trip over the floors, which rise and fall like the 


‘Bobs’ in Riverview Park.” 

“The walls are a dismal brown, giving the 
whole place an unwholesome atmosphere. The 
shades, which are supposed to cover the front 
windows, are broken, cracked and dirty and the 
window signs are obscure. Sometimes, if you'll 
pardon my mentioning it, the branch shows 
definite signs of having halitosis.”’ 


Reporter Boege is careful to clear the 
staff of all responsibility: 


“Speaking of the staff, they're doing a mar- 
velous job under the terrific handicaps imposed 
by a poor building. . . The whole staff deserves 
a big hand, keeping up spirit and temper under 
such trying conditions.” 
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However, a reminder such as he ad- 
ministers to the Board of Trustees and to 
the President of the Board in particular, a 
resident of Lake View, serves wholesomely 
to arouse the city officials to the recognition 
that something must be done about the li- 
brary immediately if it is not to be regarded 
“as the crowning blight of an otherwise 
proud community.” 

Sometimes the Crow’s Nester, feels that 
we librarians are in the wrong profession. 
We have so many inhibitions about saying 
what we think. If only we could write 
straight-from-the-shoulder like Reporter 
Boege (or perhaps, if we could only write 
a little poetry). Seriously, such reporting 
as this deserves the Lippincott or White 
Award for notable contribution to the cause 
of library service. 


Wise and Otherwise 
To judge from the ravishing beauties pictured 
in Dr. B. Lamar Johnson’s biography of a 
seven-year-old library experiment (Vitalizing a 
College Library, A.L.A. 1939), life at Stephens 
And for the 


College must be mighty pleasant 


library staff, at least, it must also be very, very 
strenuous. How a staff of eight librarians can 
be teachers as well as librarians, process the ma- 


a $10,000 book budget, serve a 
student body of approximately 1,700, and yet 
have time to carry on a dozen experiments in 
stimulating general reading, is beyond our com- 
prehension Yet the evidence that they do all 
this, and do it successfully, is contained in this 
stimulating little book. Few will dispute Dr. 
Johnson's thesis that professors and librarians 
should recognize their joint responsibility in 
education, that they should work together as a 
single unit in instruction. Doubts as to the ap- 
plicability of the Stephens plan to other college 
libraries which do not have the dean-librarian 
build up, the financial support or the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the college faculty for 
an expansion of library responsibilities, should 
not obscure the fact that Dr. Johnson has writ- 
ten a brilliant and challenging book, full of sug- 


terial bought on 


gestions and ideas the more orthodox librarian 
has passed over. 

ye kee 

he ¥ ve 


In the circulation of phonograph records, on 
the same basis as two-week books, Antioch Col- 
lege Library has been a pioneer. About 1500 
victrola records, the combined gift of Carnegie 
Corporation and graduating (beginning 
with the Class of 1928), are available for three- 


classes 


day loan from the Music room of the library 
A detailed catalog helps the student to find 
what he wants. The idea of the phonograph 


collection as an adjunct of music courses has 
been consistently avoided. Music books are kept 
with the phonograph. Electric victrolas may be 
borrowed for 25c a day. In the same room with 
the Music library is a collection of framed pic- 
tures, ready for hanging, which may be bor- 
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rowed for five weeks with the possibility of 
renewal for an equal period. 

New deal agencies have perhaps the most 
elaborate and inventive publicity organization in 
the nation. Questions and Answers, a 26-page 
W.P.A. booklet, is a modest sample but one 
easily adaptable to library publicity purposes. 
The same general idea has already been used 
by a college library in the preparation of its 
handbook, and could be used by public and 
school libraries. The W.P.A. factual booklet is 
admirably printed and interestingly illustrated 
with black and white pictograms. 

we we 

Wanted: brief articles on the library publi- 
cist’s job, photography in library work, mechanics 
of library publicity; pictures of popular exhibits; 
successful library publications, accompanied, 
please, by a note as to their purpose, results, 
and cost; college librarians to pay a little more 
attention to our concluding remarks in the last 
(May) issue. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 63) 


16. About Peter Force is still unanswered 
During vacation we had two requests from AI- 
mere L. Scott, both of which were answered in 
other sources. We therefore omit these and in- 
troduce as 

17. ‘Where may the poem entitled ‘The Old 
Village Church’ by George Catlin be found? 
Granger and Readers’ Guide have been con- 


sulted Sincerely, ROSA OLIVER, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W.Va.” 

18. “During the summer of 1938 I read a 
short article probably with no heading. I 


thought it was one of the special articles in the 
Readers’ Digest. The subject of the article 
was this: An elderly woman wrote her son say- 
ing, she was afraid to die. His reply was re- 
vealing and very helpful. The theme was that 
of a garden. I would appreciate very much to 


have this article located.” RutTH G. KEITH, 
Librarian, Condon Intermediate Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 

19. Since DorotHy E. Burrows of Ruther- 


ford, N.J., helped with no. 13 I’m particularly 
anxious to assist in her fugitive: ‘Someone has 


asked for a poem by Ruskin called ‘Let us 
build!’ We have been unable to find it. 

20. “An American author and lecturer was 
visiting the pyramids of Egypt and said: ‘Mil- 
lions have viewed them and passed on. Mil- 
lions more will view them and go thence. And 


now after reviewing all the wonders of the 
world, I believe that the greatest of all is the 
democracy of death.’ Catherine Green, librar- 
ian of Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
has been unable to identify the above. 

21. “Everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it.” Doris Wells, 
Chief, Reference Department, Denver, Colorado, 
wants to locate this. She writes what I had 
supposed, “It has been attributed (some say 
erroneously) to Mark Twain. So far we have 
not found the exact source.” 
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By Edwin 


Federal Aid 


EDERAL aid for libraries will continue 

to be a major objective of the A.L.A. 
during the coming year. Two bills carry 
over into the next Session of Congress, 
with the same names and numbers assigned 
at the First Session, which adjourned in 
August. S-1305 is ready for a vote by the 
whole Senate, while HR-3517 is before the 
House Committee on Education. 

The A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee 
has expressed the hope that state associa- 
tions will continue and intensify their activi- 
ties in support of these measures. State 
associations are also urged to nominate a 
state representative on the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee. 

A new leaflet on the subject is now in 
preparation and will soon be available on 
request for use in the various states. 


Reorganization 


Recommendations of the Third Activities 
Committee for reorganization of the A.L.A., 
which were published in the June issue of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin, were a major subject 


of discussion at the San Francisco Confer- 


ence. The Council voted that the report 
of the Committee be given consideration as 
the first order of business at the December 
meeting of the Council. 


Resolutions were also adopted expressing 
appreciation for contributions made by the 
American Association of Law Libraries and 
its members of the Joint Committee, and 
it was voted to transmit the report to 
presidents of all national library associa- 
tions, as well as regional, state, provincial 
and local associations, with the request that 
they study it and transmit any suggestions 
or recommendations to the Secretary of the 
A.L.A. by November 1. 


Dr. Finley Elected 


Dr. John H. Finley was unanimously 
elected to honorary membership in the 
A.L.A. during the San Francisco Conference. 
The Special Committee on Honorary Mem- 


NOTES 


E. Williams 


berships, Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman, 
reported as follows: 


“Dr. Finley thruout his long career as educa- 
tor, editor,,and author has actively worked for 
the betterment of library and educational op- 
portunities. Not only has he served as a trustee 
of the New York Public Library and as President 
of the New York Adult Education Council, but 
he has given valuable service to the American 
Library Association, and is now honorary chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee. He has participated in conferences of 
the American Library Association, and as he 
happily pointed out at the Friends of the Li- 
brary luncheon held during the New York Con- 
ference, he served as librarian of the Knox Col- 
lege Library during his senior year at that insti- 
tution. He has been an active member of both 
the Friends of Princeton Library and Friends of 
Knox College Library. 

“In its sixty-three years of existence the Ameri- 
can Library Association has honored itself by 
electing to honorary membership twenty-one dis- 
tinguished men and women of whom but four are 
now living. Your committee recommends, there- 
fore, to the Council that the name of this dis- 
tinguished friend of libraries be added to this 
list, and be placed in nomination by the Council 
for election as an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.” 


Publicity Honor Roll 


The A.L.A. Council has approved a plan 
proposed by the Publicity Committee for 
developing effective library publicity thru 
exhibits of outstanding library publicity at 
A.L.A. and State Conferences, in library 
schools, and in individual libraries. 

The plan was made possible by an offer 
of cooperation from Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
and routings of the exhibit are to be 
handled by The H. W. Wilson Company. 

The exhibit, to be called + “Library 
Publicity Honor Roll,” will be selected by 
a jury representing various types of library 
work. Types of publicity considered will 
include annual reports, handbooks, news- 
paper stories and pictures, booklists, pic- 
tures of exhibits, posters, radio scripts, etc. 
All libraries in the United States and Canada 
are eligible and publicity submitted should 
have been issued not later than December 
31 of the year preceding the annual con- 
ference at which the exhibit will be shown. 
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The first exhibit will be on display at the 
Cincinnati A.L.A. meeting in May 1940. 


H.H.B. Meyer Memorial 


Establishment of a memorial endowment 
fund of $2,000 in honor of H. H. B. Meyer 
was announced at the Friends of Libraries 
meeting in San Francisco. Dr. Meyer, a 
former President of the A.L.A. and a mem- 
ber of the Library of Congress Staff for 
thirty years, died in January 1937. Income 
of the fund will be used to finance im- 
portant projects which can not be paid from 
regular incomes of the Association. 


National Library Statistics 


The number of persons with library serv- 
ice in the United States has increased from 
77 and one half million to more than 80 
and one half million during the past four 
years, according to figures reported at the 
joint meeting of the A.L.A. Library Exten- 
sion Board and the National Association of 
State Libraries, in San Francisco. The 1938 
figure represents 65.7 per cent of the total 
population. 

Of the more than 3,000 counties in the 
country, 897 are still without a library 
within their boundaries, but only 10 cities 
of more than 10,000 population lack pub- 
lic libraries. Rural people are 91.8 per cent 
of the 42 million without library service. 


Lippincott and White Awards 


The Jury on Awards announced at San 
Francisco that Dr. Herbert Putnam had 
been named winner of the Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott Award for the most outstanding 
contribution to librarianship. The James 
Terry White Award for notable published 
professional writing went to Dr. Louis 
Round Wilson for his Geography of 
Reading. 

In making the award to Dr. Putnam, 
Franklin F. Hopper, Chairman of the Jury 
on Awards, spoke of the work of Dr. 
Putnam in making the, Library of Congress 
an increasingly important instrument for the 
whole nation and mentioned particularly 
such recent developments as the establish- 
ment of consultantships, the Hispanic Divi- 
sion, and the building of the Library of 
Congress Annex. 
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In connection with the Lippincott Award 
the Jury also named the following persons 
in recognition of their contribution to the 
development of photographic methods in 
libraries: H. M. Lydenberg, Charles E. 
Rush, M. Llewellyn Raney, Herman H. 
Fussler, Keyes D. Metcalf, Lodewyk Ben- 
diksin and Ralph H. Carruthers. 

Members of the Jury were 

Franklin F. Hopper, chairman 
H. Marjorie Beal Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little 


Florence Bradley Gerhard R. Lomer 
William C. Haygood Ralph Robert Shaw 


Other Awards 


The Newbery award, for the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s literature, 
went to Elizabeth Enright, author of 
Thimble Summer, and the Caldecott medal, 
for picture books, went to Thomas Hand- 
forth’s Mez Lz. 

The Oberly Memorial prize, for the best 
bibliography on agriculture or the related 
science during the past two years, was 
awarded to Louise O. Bercaw and Annie 
M. Hannay, for their Land Utilization 
1918-1936. 


Officers Elected 


A.L.A. officers elected for 1939-40, as 
announced at the San Francisco conference, 
are as follows: 


Essae 
Com- 


First vice-president and president-elect: 
M. Culver, Louisiana State Library 
mission. 

Second vice-president: Donald Coney, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 

Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 


Members of Executive Board: Flora B. Luding- 


ton, Mt. Holyoke College Library, and 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Li- 
brary. 


Members of Council: H. 
Carolina State Library Commission; Anne 
M. Boyd, University of Illinois Library 
School; Donald B. Gilchrist,* University of 
Rochester Library; John B. Kaiser, Oakland 
Public Library; and Edgar S. Robinson, Van- 
couver Public Library. 


Marjorie Beal, North 


Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, who has served as 
first vice president during the past year, 
succeeds Milton J. Ferguson as president 
of the Association. 


* Deceased August 4, 1939. 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored- by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrat- 
ing the activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups are asked to send regular reports and recom- 
mendations. Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare of library 
assistants are also welcome. Material submitted for 
publication in this department should preferably be ad- 
dressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative and 
‘coordinator’: Marian C. Young, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Public Library. 


Chairman’s Column 


By Irene Fetty, Chairman, 
]MRT, 1939-40 


AS we start the ninth year of our exist- 
ence as an organization, I express the 
wish that as your newly elected chairman 
I will justify the confidence that you have 
in me, and that by working together we 
will more firmly establish the program of 
the JMRT. The JMRT can make no more 
effective contribution to librarianship than 
it is enabled to do by the loyalty, vision, 
and initiative of its members. 1600 young 
librarians, as evidenced by their joining 
together, have indicated their desire to 
participate actively in the promotion of 
librarianship as a profession and in its pro- 
fessional organization. But the JMRT is 
not a closed group; it welcomes the interest 
and participation of any young librarian 
who wishes to make a contribution to his 
profession by working thru this organi- 
zation. 
PROJECTS 
The program for this year includes a 
number of worthwhile projects; e.g., List- 
ing of Local Indexes, Outlining of Methods 
for the Orientation of New Staff Members, 
and the Establishment of Lending Centers 
of Professional Literature. These projects 


will be described in the next issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


REORGANIZATION 


The publishing of the Tentative Report 
of the Third A.L.A. Activities Committee 
in the June number of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
presents to all of us principles and problems 
of supreme importance. It is vital that 
each one of us should familiarize himself 
with the present organization of the A.L.A. 
and with the recommendations for its re- 


organization. The A.L.A. is our most im- 
portant professional organization; by its 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness it influ- 
ences the library service of the nation thru 
its influence on the library in your city, 
your town, or your school. We must under 
stand clearly the problems involved in 
reorganization and work for the best 
possible A.L.A. 


REORGANIZATION AND THE JMRT 


Portions of the Tentative Report of the 
Third Activities Committee mention directly 
or have implications for our organization 
and our participation in the A.L.A. It is 
therefore suggested that the state Junior 
Member groups plan to discuss this subject 
at their fall and winter meetings. 


A.L.A. Conference Report 


Junior Members activities at San Fran- 
cisco began with the state and district repre- 
sentatives meeting on June 19. The Local 
Indexes project was discussed and subject 
heading lists distributed. Annadele Riley 
of Kansas City described the work on the 
Missouri index. Work was reported already 
under way in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi 
ana, Michigan, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania 
A proposed collection of professional litera 
ture and other topics were discussed, includ 
ing the question of possible reorganization 
which was later introduced at the business 
meeting. 

The regular business meeting on June 20 
was attended by over 200 persons. The 
theme of the meeting was ‘New Frontiers 
in Librarianship,” and future developments 
in five fields were discussed: Dr. Louis 
Shores, Library School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., in 
Library School Training; Barbara Holbrook, 
Greenwich, Conn., Public Library, in Refer- 
ence and Readers Advisory Services; Mrs. 
Margaret Gledhill, Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences Library, Los Angeles, 
in Cataloging; Irene Smith, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Work with Children, Brooklyn 
Public Library, in Work with Boys and 
Girls; and Mrs. Louane Leech Newsome, 
Petaluma, Calif., Public Library, in Ad- 
ministration. 
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Following these addresses, committee re- 
ports were made. The Committee for 
Encouragement of Informal Study, Irene 
Fetty, Chairman, reported the publication 
of the inventofy and the Atlanta case history 
in the Wi/son Bulletin and the distribution 
of 1087 reprints of the former. 

The Staff Orientation Committee, Gret- 
chen Garrison of New York City, Chair- 
man, reported the collection of fifty-two 
staff manuals and rules of instruction which 
are to be the basis for continued work 
on a model staff manual with emphasis 
on orientation for members new to the 
profession. 

The secretary, Willard Heaps of New 
York City, reported the distribution of 


copies of a broadside entitled “JMRT 
What it is and What it does,” written by 
Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 574 1937-38 


graduates of 23 library schools, and addi- 
tional distribution in quantity to all teachers 
of administration accredited 
library schools. 

The Poster Committee, Hazel Levins of 
East Orange, N.J., Chairman, reported the 
reproduction of the current series by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

The Chairman announced the beginning 
of a history of the JMRT by its first sponsor 
and founder, Maria Leavitt, also the ap- 
pointment of Loa Buss, Glendale, Calif., 
as Historian to gather materials for a publi- 
city and historical scrapbook. 

Mr. Charles Brown, Chairman of the 
A.L.A. Third Activities Committee, 
marized the report and stressed the import- 
ance of reorganization to Later 
the group unanimously adopted a motion 
endorsing in principle t the report of this 
committee. 


courses in 


sum- 


Juniors. 


A motion that a committee be appointed 
to study and formulate a place for the 
establishment of a standing committee of 
the A.L.A. for Duplicate Exchanges 
unanimously adopted. Members of the 
committee to present the possibility to the 
Executive Board of A.L.A. with the recom- 
mendation that the personnel consist solely 

Junior Members, are Gordon Bennett 
of Denver, John Connor of New York City, 
Hazel Levins of East Orange, N.J., and 
Janet Zimmerman of Glen Rock, N.J., the 
latter to act as Chairman. 


A highlight of the 


discussion of the question of 


was 


morning was the 
a petition to 


7 


the American Library Association by the 
Round Table providing for sectionhood, to 
be known as the Junior Members section. 
Discussion centered around the need for be- 
coming a section as evidenced in the pro- 
posed reorganization plan, the desire of our 
non-administrative assistants for representa- 
tion on the Council, and the belief that our 
group could better benefit its members and 
the association as a whole if we were an 
integral part of that association. The vote 
was unanimous and the petition was circu- 
lated, signed and forwarded to the A.L.A. 
for presentation and consideration. 

The exhibit arranged by the Exhibit 
Committee, Joseph Belloli, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., Chairman, contained material from 
over 20 states and attracted wide attention 
as examples of typical projects, publications, 


surveys, and publicity sponsored by JM 
groups. 
The San Francisco and Portola District 


Juniors sponsored a Junior Headquarters 
Room at the Empire Hotel, open all day as 


a place for news, information, and meeting 
friends. Tea was served each afternoon 


from 4 to 6 o'clock, with Mrs. Marie Wild 
of San Francisco in charge of arrangements. 
The main social function was the dinner 
held in the Administration Building, Treas- 
ure Island, at the Fair, on June 22, attended 
by 160 persons. Former officers and friends 
were guests of honor and offered toasts. 
The main speaker was Ruth Eleanor McKee, 
author, whose topic, in keeping with the 
Junior Members conference theme, was 
“New Frontiers in Literature.” 
officers for 1939-1940 are: 


The new 
Chairman, Irene Fetty, State College 
Library, Ames, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Joseph Shipman, Technology Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Toledo, Ohio; Board Member, 
Gretchen Garrison, New York Public 
Library. 


WILLARD A. HEAPS, 


Secretary 


A Summary of Progress 


By Norma Olin Ireland, Retiring 
Chairman 


Last September we set out to accomplish 
‘Ten Points for the Year,” a copy of which 
was sent to all officers and board members 
of JMRT. Now that the year is over, we 
shall publish these ten points, with a sum- 
mary of their accomplishment. 








Appoint a Constitutional committee to revamp 
existing constitution (never adopted) into a per 
manent form for presentation at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

2. Complete all long-standing projects, i.e. Depres 
sion Survey and Poe Concordance. 

3. Urge state and local groups to work on the 
following: a. Personal appraisal questionnaire for 
young librarians, b. Cost-of-living survey. 

i. Encourage the formation of Junior Member 
groups in the states without such organization 

5. Omit Mid-winter meeting at Chicago; concen 
trate on San Francisco conference in order to 
have it well-planned long in advance. 

6. Compile a brief historical notebook for use of 
future chairmen; continue Personnel file. 

7. Continue Junior Librarians Section in Wilson 
Bulletin; imaugurate a ‘‘Chairman'’s column 


in order to bring Chairman into closer contact 


with individual members. 


8. Continue the following standing committees: 
a. Creative work, b. Nominatinos and elections, 
c. Poster contest committee, d. Committee for 
Encouragement of Informal Study. 


9. Appoint the following new committees: a. Con 
stitution (see 1), b. Exhibits, c. Staff orientation 
committee. 

10. Suggest publication of ‘‘Local Indexes in Ameri 
can Libraries’ to be compiled on nation-wide 
scale and similar to Mi£ussouri state Indexes 
Project, whose purpose was ‘‘the discovery and 
listing of home-made indexes devised for use 
in libraries of Missouri."’ 


WorK TOWARD SECTIONHOOD 


The constitution committee, incorporating 
the committee on Nominations and elections 
was appointed, in order to strengthen the 
present organization of JMRT. It was soon 
evident, however, that in view of the re- 
organization of A.L.A., this work could not 
and should not be completed this year. It 
was decided, therefore, that the main pur- 
pose of this committee, as well as the group 
of the whole, should be to work toward 
Sectionhood in the Association. A petition 
was composed, the necessary 50 signatures 
were secured, and it was wnanimously voted 
at the June convention meeting to present 
this petition for sectionhood to A.L.A. 
Council. It is now in the hands of that 
body, and its acceptance will realize the 
chief accomplishment of the year 1938-39. 

The Depression Survey was completed 
this year, and a final summary of it was 
published in the March 15 issue of Librar) 
Journal by the chairman of the project, 
Paul Howard, a former chairman of JMRT. 
Upon the suggestion of J. H. Shera, Chair- 
man of the Poe Concordance Project, a 
call was put out for a research worker to 
assist him in the final revision of that 
work, Since experience and locality counted 
chiefly as qualifications for such workers, 
it has been difficult to find the right person, 
altho at the present time negotiations are 
underway. 
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ENCOURAGE INFORMAL STUDY 


Another contribution of the year was the 
work of the Encouragement of Informal 
Study committee which published and dis- 
tributed over 1000 reprints of the Personal- 
appraisal questionnaire. State and local 
groups were urged, thru our two news- 
letters, to work on this as well as the Cost 
of Living Survey and the Code of Ethics, 
the latter two of which were sponsored by 
A.L.A. Headquarters. 

A sub-committee of the Constitution com 
mittee was appointed on State Organizations, 
to work with the district secretaries in the 
formation of new Junior Member groups. 
Names of interested persons were secured 
from most of the unorganized states, and 
copies of state constitutions were collected 
in order to later compile a model state con- 
stitution and other material. This year 
JMRT added another group to its roster, 
Arkansas, and Illinois and Oklahoma were 
re-organized. North Dakota expressed a 
wish to cooperate on _ projects; Florida 
and Massachusetts are future possibilities. 
Hoping for an “international’’ organization, 
we are making efforts to organize Canada, 
as there is some interest in the proposal in 
the Western section of that country. 

An informal luncheon-meeting was held 
at Midwinter in Chicago this year, presided 
at by Willard Heaps and arranged by the 
Illinois Juniors. The regular two-hour 
business meeting was dispensed with, and 
the social affair which took its place proved 
very satisfactory. 

HIsTORY OF JMRT COMPILED 


A history of JMRT was written and pub- 
lished by Maria V. Leavitt, our founder, 
in the January 1939 issue of Wilson Bul- 
letin. A historian was appointed, and all 
press publicity and notices were collected 
and pasted into a notebook. The personnel 
file was continued; it was not only brought 
up to date but also made to include a 
“Who's who” from the beginning of JMRT. 
A card file of state projects, begun by the 
Coordinator in 1936 (and published as an 
article in March 1937 of A.L.A. Bulletin) 
was continued and brought up to date. 
Altho not generally known by those other 
than the officers, this file was collected and 
coordinated by the Chairman, as a clearing- 
house and headquarters for these projects 
of the state groups. 
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The Junior Librarians Section was con- 
tinued in Wilson Bulletin, and outstanding 
articles dealing with library services of a 
promotional and extension mature were 
solicited by the Coordinator's staff. They 
published, among others, articles on the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Indian Reservation Library 
(December 1938 issue), and on the Union 
Catalog Survey of Special Collections in 
New Jersey Libraries (February 1939 issue). 
A chairman’s column was inaugurated in 
order to keep the group informed as to 
what the officers were doing, and to suggest 
pertinent magazine articles of special interest 
to younger librarians. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


A large committee personnel was ap- 
pointed this year in order to expand the 
work of the Round Table in various en- 
deavors. Some of the old committees were 
continued, but many new ones were also 
appointed, including (besides those listed 
in the Ten Points) Local Indexes, Nominat- 
ing, and the Local convention committees 
for Dinner, Housing and Travel. Some of 
the outstanding contributions of committees, 
in addition to those mentioned earlier in 
the article were: 1. Arrangement of annual 
convention exhibit, and collection of per- 
manent exhibit collection of JMRT national, 
state, and local publicity and publications by 
Exhibit Committee; 2. Compilation of a 
bibliography of staff manuals, and making 
of extensive plans for staff orientation by 
the Staff Orientation committee; 3. Prep- 
aration of a questionnaire for investigation 
of proposed collection of professional litera- 
ture by committee of same name; and 4. 
Successful completion of a second poster 
contest by the Poster Contest committee. 
The convention report published elsewhere 
in this section will attest to the work of the 
local committees. 

In all committee and other appointments 
we have tried to be as democratic as possi- 
ble; we have tried to take the geographical 
factor into consideration as well as the 
policy of bringing many new names and 
younger members into the administrative 
set-up. We worked out a geographical ro- 
tating scheme for district secretaries and 
tried to make some sort of appointment 
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from each state with an organized JM 
group. There were not quite enough to 
go around, of course, but of our 29 groups 
(at beginning of year) we named repre- 
sentatives from all but 6 states, and 3 of 
the latter had failed to make any reportings 
for the past two years. 


LOCAL INDEXES PROJEC1 


The Local Indexes Project was our main 
project undertaking for the year, and judg- 
ing from the present response, it promises 
to be a popular project. This is certainly 
a research venture on a national scale, and 
its future value, when completed, has already 
been recognized by A.L.A. Headquarters. 
Directing the project, up to its approximate 
completion date, set for June 1941, your 
retiring chairman hopes to make this an 
outstanding contribution of JMRT to the 
library profession. 

Publicizing the group has occupied no 
small part of our year’s work, and has in- 
cluded the writing of articles, speech-mak- 
ing, and the release of news-articles thru- 
out the year. The writing and distribution 
by the officers of almost 1000 copies of the 
mimeographed broadside, ‘““JMRT—What it 
is and What it does,” to recent library school 
graduates was part of our extensive publicity 
program and its favorable reception has 
made it more than worth-while. We feel 
that our publicity coverage Aas been ade- 
quate during 1938-39! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Whatever success this year has had is due 
entirely to my fellow-workers in JMRT: 
Willard Heaps, your infallible secretary; 
the willing and helpful executive board 
members—Elizabeth Hesser, Gerald Mc- 
Donald, Christine Taylor, and Janet Zim- 
merman; the hard-working Ruth Griffith 
and Mary Kenan of the Coordinator staff; 
all of the loyal district secretaries and com- 
mittee members. We are grateful, also, 
for the cooperation of The H.W. Wilson 
Company, A.L.A. Headquarters, our senior 
patrons, and our past officers. Altho writing 
almost 50 letters a month has been hard 
work, it has been grand fun, too—so thank 
you all for the privilege of being your 
chairman during 1938-39! 
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Nore: The 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 


[Eprror’s 


for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


A Library Poll 


To the Editor: 

I am interested in Mr. Orman’s sug- 
gestion (May 1939) of the desirability 
of a “Library Gallup Poll” that would 
“poll ourselves regularly on broad _prob- 
lems of library policy and on topics of 
more general interest.” In fact, for some 
time I have felt the desirability of some 
such barometer to test the impact and pres- 
sure of thought in our ranks. 

The importance of such a “cultural ba- 
rometer” might reside much more in its 
power to serve as a stimulus to study and 
thought among librarians than in any virtue 
it might possess as an indicator of the 
“right” or “most desirable’’ opinions (if 
such could ever be determined). After all, 
the library seeks a position of preeminence 
as an adult education agency; and the public 
will want some tangible indication that the 
purveyors of library wares are experts who 
are intellectually “‘on their toes.” A periodic 
poll on matters of professional and general 
social significance might very well serve such 
a purpose. 

As topics for such polls, Mr. Orman sug- 
gests: “federal aid, A.L.A. reorganization, 
state-wide union catalogs, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, Father Coughlin, Cham- 
berlain, The League of Nations, etc.” In 
addition to professional matters, other 
secular matters that impinge directly and 
vitally on progressive librarianship include 
such topics as: tax limitation laws, specific 
tax measures, civil service and tenure and 
retirement systems, civil rights and duties 
of the librarian as a citizen in a democracy, 
as well as the myriad social and cultural 
issues which from time to time confront all 
intelligent citizens. 

Mr. Orman asks how such a system of 
polling could be handled in a systematic 
way. I doubt if his “experimental library” 
will come in the near future to serve as 
administrator for such a scheme; and I 
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doubt the desirability of awaiting its arrival 
before establishing a ‘‘cultural barometer.” 
Existing channels could carry out such a 
project very well. One suggestion would 
be to have the questionnaire distributed by 
some widely read professional journal such 
as the Wilson Bulletin and prepared and 
tabulated and the information made avail 
able by graduate students interested in re 
search in the social aspects of librarianship 
Simple questionnaire schedules could take 
the form of return post card forms pub 
lished as inserts in the back cover page of 
the Wilson Bulletin, to be cut out by the 
answering librarian and mailed to the tabu 
lator. 

In this way a great deal of vital and sig- 
nificant professional data could be obtained 
on subjects polled with such varied break- 
downs as: age, sex, position, salary level, 
geographic location, professional and other 
training, and size and type of institution in 
which employed. 

With such significant data at hand, idle 
speculation and vague theorizing both as 
to present status and desired objectives could 
be greatly reduced. It might well be 
another step in the direction of making 
brarianship a true science. 

WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
State Librarian 
Olympia, Washington 


Note: If you are interested in the idea 
poll or 


have any suggestions to offer 


S.J.K.] 


{Eprror's 
of a library 


kindly let us know. 


The A.L.A. and Mr. MacLeish 


To the Editor: 

The Congressional Record for June 
p. 11498-11513, is obligatory reading for 
members of the American Library Associa 
tion who wish to understand some of the 
ramifications of the Library of Congress ap 
pointment in its relation to the A.L.A. 

Senator Barkley’s discussion in particular 
reflects the effect of certain recent official 
A.L.A. actions on men of discernment. 
Since the Congressional Record is not al- 
ways easily available, I have picked certain 
selections that, to many members, may throw 
a new light on the situation. 


18) 
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Mr. BARKLEY. “. . . Mr. President, I 
have received from members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association perhaps a thousand 
letters and telegrams protesting against this 
nomination. Not one of them attacks the 
character, or even the views of Mr. Mac- 
Leish on political, social, or economic prob- 
lems. Not one of them attacks his eminent 
scholarship. All the letters and tele- 
grams which I, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, have received in opposition to Mr. Mac- 
Leish are based upon the fact that he is not 
one of them, in the sense that he is not a 
trained librarian. 

.. . I can very well understand the at- 
titude of the American Library Association, 
because they desired a member of their or- 
ganization to be appointed Librarian of 
Congress. They presented to the President 
the name of the secretary of the American 
Library Association, who is not now a li- 
brarian, and who for many years has been 
the secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation. According to the testimony of 
the two members of that association who 
came before the committe, he has been a 
trained librarian, but for a number of years 
has occupied the position of secretary of the 
American Library Association. 

“Mr. President, I think that the Ameri- 
can Library Association was and is justified 
in promoting its organization. . . . I can 
very well understand the feeling of disap- 
pointment, if not of resentment, among the 
members of that organization when the 
President went outside their number to se- 
lect the Librarian of the greatest library in 
the United States, the Library of Congress. 

I place their opposition on the 
ground on which I think they place it, 
purely as a professional matter, in that Mr. 
MacLeish is not qualified, in their judg- 
ment, to be Librarian of Congress, because 
he is not a technical librarian. 

I have here, Mr. President, scores 
of letters from librarians all over the United 
States, endorsing the nomination of Mr. 
MacLeish, though not so many as have been 
sent me by members of the American Li- 
brary Association, inspired by a telegram 
or letter from the secretary of that organi- 
zation asking its members to telegraph 
their protests, for I have in my files one 
letter from a librarian in a Midwestern 
State, copying the letter sent to him by 
the secretary of the American Library As- 
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sociation, asking him to write to me or to 
telegraph me and protest against this nomi- 
nation. 

“I do not state that all these 1,400 li- 
brarians would not have written me any- 
way; it may be that~all of them would 
have done so; but it so happens that the 
secretary of the organization did ask them 
to write, and it so happens that in San 
Francisco, when they were in session, the 
secretary of the association circulated peti- 
tions or had them circulated to be signed 
by the members who were in attendance, 
I presume, at the convention at San Fran- 
cisco only a few days ago. They had a per- 
fect right to do that, and I do not criticize 
them for doing it, but I say that it is not 
to be dismissed as a mere circumstance, 
and we have a right to consider the cir- 
cumstances in determining the weight to 
be given the protest.” 

MARIAN C. MANLEY 
Branch Librarian 


Newark, N.J., Public Library 


On the Dutch Frontier 


To the Editor: 

If you place a large map of the Nether- 
lands before you you will see what an im- 
portant place this country, small in your 
eyes, occupies in Europe. This country, 
under the government of a wise Queen, 
mother to her people, a country created for 
peace, is now running the risk of being 
involved in a war, and South, West, North, 
and East are now in a state of defence. 
Along the whole frontier are soldiers from 
all classes of the population, for there is 
a general conscription in the Netherlands. 

When the drafts were called up I under- 
took the supply of reading matter to the 
troops. As regards the supply of books we 
met with this difficulty: when in a small 
garrison there was a person who, though 
ready to help us, had an insufficient knowl- 
edge of books, he felt his: incapability as 
a deficiency. Now all librarians know that 
kindness and complacency, the desire to give 
service, are of the greatest importance, per- 
haps come in the first place. If we should 
counterbalance these properties against the 
knowledge of books, the former would show 
the heaviest weight. But it does not mean 
that they can replace the knowledge of 
books. 
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Therefore I composed a kind of code, 
which referred to the readers. All books 
were marked either ‘‘S,”’ for “simple,” or 
“E,” for “educated.”” A book of adven- 
tures for educated readers is called “Eadv.” 
Thrilling novels fos simple readers are 
called “Sth.” 

When the first care of the diversion of 
the soldiers was over, we had to devote 
ourselves to the matter of education. We 
may say that there were three forms of 
education with which we were and are 
occupying ourselves. We had to do: Ist, 
with the strain after general education; 2d, 
with the liking for hobbies (aquaria, chess, 
amateur theatricals, etc.) ; and 3d with the 
will to acquire and maintain technical 
knowledge. The latter category is by far 
the most important in the circumstances. 
For we had to take into consideration that 
at the moment many soldiers have been 
withdrawn from their civil professions, and 
every Dutchman ought to regard it his duty 
to enable those who now fulfil their mili- 
tary duties to find a job again when once 
they enter civilian life again. The book 
may contribute to maintaining the required 
abilities. 

My dear confréres, in your big and 
mighty country, I would tell you something, 
though little, of our present work. Condi- 
tions with us are, of course, different from 
those with you, but the spirit that inspires 
us is no doubt the same. 

JosEF COHEN 
Chief Librarian 
Groningen, The Netherlands 


New Zealand Calling 


To the Editor: 

The Wilson Bulletin is splendid, and 
most helpful in every way. The biog- 
raphies, for instance, have been used time 
and again for reference. The Lists of Cur- 
rent Library Favorites are excellent, and 
most interesting to compare with New 
Zealand Current Library Favorites, which 
very often concur with the United States 
of America—with exceptions in the non- 
fiction. 

The articles on Junior work are conned 
with great avidity, as this is a very live 
branch of our Library. 

Our library is one of the few Free Li- 
braries in N.Z. and is very keen to become 
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a cultural centre for the whole district, 
and is working with that aim in view. 

Enclosed is a copy of our Annual Re- 

port which may interest you. Our popula- 

tion is 17,000, with 10,000 on the Borough 

Roll, so that our proportion of readers is 

fairly high. 

A. K. ExLuiot, Librarian 

Timaru Public Library 

Timaru, New Zealand 


Circulating Periodicals 


To the Editor: 

I was interested in reading in your June 
issue a letter concerning the lending of 
periodicals. As librarian of a school li- 
brary, I am anxious to work out a mistake- 
proof system of circulating magazines. 

Our library takes ninety-five magazines, 
including all on the list of the Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. We have pads of stiff 
yellow paper on which the student writes 
his name, and the name and date of the 
magazine he is borrowing. The desk as- 
sistant stamps this paper with the date due, 
and also stamps the date due in the maga- 
zine on the page just inside the cover. 
We begin at the upper left of the margin 
and always stamp the latest date to the 
right of the earlier one. These yellow 
slips, just the size of the book cards, are 
filed each day back of the day’s book cards. 
When the magazine is returned, the yellow 
slip is destroyed. We have circulated 3000 
magazines among our students in the nine 
months of the school year 1938-39. 

The current copies are kept in binders 
and are read only in the library, but all 
back numbers are available for circulation. 
Life and the science magazines are worn 
almost to ribbons, but they are bought to 
be read and enjoyed. Perhaps the state of 
dilapidation is an index of the degree of 
appreciation. 

CORNELIA GILDERSLEEVE, Librarian 
Fort Bragg Schools 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


Vacation Reading Projects 


To the Editor: 

I've thought for some time that if you 
published your vacation reading plans in 
the May issue, they would be more im- 
mediately useful. The mere fact that most 
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of us wait until the last minute doesn’t mean 
we ought to! I’m glad someone has actual- 
ly made the suggestion. 

Of course, there are always past years’ 
numbers to which to refer, but the more the 
better when one is seeking an inspiration. 
I thought this year’s group was unusually 
good, incidentally. 

DorotHy G. DOHM 
Children’s Librarian 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


To the Editor: 

May I suggest that the annual article on 
vacation reading clubs be printed hereafter 
in an earlier issue of the Wilson Bulletin? 
Altho the suggestions are excellent, they 
always come too late to be used for the cur- 
rent year. I find that I have to start mak- 
ing plans for the club early in May. It 
happened that the Bulletin with the club 
suggestions arrived this year on the day that 
we opened our reading club. Of course, 
this is early to start it, but the early clos- 
ing of the schools, which is the usual thing 
in communities in farming sections, neces- 
sitates opening reading club early. I have 
heard other librarians lament over the un- 
timely arrival of these articles so I pass 
the suggestion on to you. 


LEONA Mowry, Librarian 
McConnelsville, Ohio 


We plan to publish vacation read- 


{Eprror’s Norte: 
May hereafter instead of 


ing club suggestions in 
June.—S.J.K.} 


Children’s Department Projects 


To the Editor: 

In January of this year we were the 
recipient of a $1000 trust fund given us 
by Miss Gail Calmerton, formerly primary 
supervisor in the Fort Wayne Public Schools. 
Miss Calmerton specified that $200 was to 
be used the first year to start a ““Calmerton 
Collection of Juvenile Books.” The com- 
mittee in charge of the purchasing of these 
books felt that this money should not be 
used simply to buy more books for the 
Children’s Department, but that the books 
purchased should be along educational lines 
for teachers to use in the class-room. With 
this in view, books in art, music, science, 
drama, history, and travel were purchased, 
the best and newest titles available. 
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In addition to this, an art appreciation 
project was started. Three years ago the 
Children’s Department had an illustrators’ 
exhibit at which posters and books of the 
prominent illustrators of juvenile books 
were displayed. The interest created by 
this exhibit was quite remarkable and it 
was felt that the exhibit was suggestive 
as to what might be done along this line 
with the schools. So with about $50-60 
of the sum to be spent the first year, books 
were purchased illustrated by ten of the 
prominent illustrators of juvenile books of 
today. The illustrators chosen were Berta 
and Elmer Hader, Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, Inger and Edgar d’Aulaire, Emma 
Brock, Kurt Wiese, Clare Newberry, 
Dorothy Lathrop, Wanda Gag, Kate Seredy 
and Marjorie Flack. Attractive posters 
were made from book jackets, end papers, 
and book illustrations furnished by the pub- 
lishers and gleaned from discarded books. 
A short biography of each illustrator, a 
photograph, and a list of the books written 
and illustrated by each artist were added. 
Charming letters from the illustrators to 
the boys and girls of Fort Wayne gave these 
collections of books and posters a personal 
touch. And these collections of books and 
posters are now circulating to the various 
teachers who are interested in the making of 
juvenile books and their illustrations. We 
are hoping to continue this another year 
so that juvenile illustrators of today may 
be incorporated into the art curriculum of 
our schools. Another project being tried 
this year is a study of Indiana authors of 
juvenile books, such as Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
Marjorie Allee, Portia Howe Sperry, Caro- 
line Dale Snedeker, Frances Lowry Hig- 
gins, and Jeannette Covert Nolan. The 
classes studying these are furnished with 
books and posters of these authors. 

The purpose of these projects is to stimu- 
late in our boys and girls an appreciation 
of good books, their authors, and their 
illustrators. The standard of children’s 
books has never been higher than it is 
today in format, illustrations, and literary 
value. And we believe whatever we can 
do to make our boys and girls conscious 
of this is time well spent and seed well 
sown. 


MARIAN A. WEBB 


Head of Children’s Dep’t 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“WILSON BULLETIN” 


N order to avoid confusion with The 
Wilson Bulletin, the ornithological jour- 
nal published at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
in order to define our field simply and 
explicitly, we are this month changing our 
title from the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 
to the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

We hope you like our new cover and 
typographical set-up. The art-work was 
done by Mr. Charles Evans of New Hope, 
Pa. 

we ee 


Children’s Book Week this year will be 
observed November 12-18. The value of 
books and reading as a means of interna- 
tional understanding and friendship is the 
timely theme of the Week, under the slogan 
“Books Around the World.” 

Our next issue will be largely devoted 
to Book Week suggestions, photographs, 
and aids. 

we 


Libraries which cater to the desire of 
neurotic persons to read “'pseudo-psycho- 
logical and psychiatric books” aggravate 
rather than help the neurotic’s condition, 
Mandel Sherman, associate professor of 
educational psychology at the University of 
Chicago, warned the more than 350 li- 
brarians attending the fourth annual Li- 
brary Institute last month at the University 
of Chicago. 

“For some problems, including those of 
vocation, schooling, and family relation- 
ships, there is a legitimate function served 
by the libraries in passing out books. But 
in some cases this function is not only not 
helpful; it may be disastrous. 

“An individual in need of psychiatric 
treatment, and that figure may be as high 
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as 10 per ~ent of the population, should 
get psychiatric treatment. He should not 
attempt to cure his difficulties by reading,” 
Professor Sherman said. 

“Reading a book never solves a problem 
in this field. The neurotic invariably 
selects those sections of the book which 
he wishes to believe and disregards the 
rest. No neurotic condition has ever been 
cured, and many have been exaggerated by 
the wrong type of reading. 

Professor Sherman classified books which 
neurotic persons should not read into two 
classes: books of the “inspirational” or 
“you can do it if you try” type, and tech- 
nical psychiatric texts. 

“Librarians should study human _person- 
ality in order to avoid aggravating serious 
situations which they can make worse by 
ignorantly handing out all types of books 
to all types of people.” 

On the other hand, in the opinion of 
Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, addressing the Library Insti 
tute, if you would rather read How to Win 
Friends and Influence People than Artis- 
totle’s “Ethics,” it is the public library's 
job to supply the opportunity. Public |i 
braries should conform to the “known and 
clamorous demands” of the public. 

“For the present I am a confirmed addict 
of the ‘demand’ theory of picking library 
books, as opposed to the ‘value’ theory, 
according to which only books which would 
educate readers would be selected,” Mr. 
Roden said. 

“The theory behind this ‘demand’ prin 
ciple is that if people can be given the 
habit of reading books of any kind, their 
tastes will improve progressively. There 
is NOw a pervasive custom of book hoard- 
ing by which librarians try to build their 
collections into the million-books classifica- 
tion. It is probable that there are not in 
all the world a half million books worth 
shelf room in any library, least of all in 
a public library.” 

Ye ve we 

To show their interest in and apprecia- 

tion of the Minneapolis Public Library's 
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GREETING THE BOOKMOBILE 
Poster drawn in color by second graders at the Morris Park School, Minneapolis, where 
the Bookmobile stops regularly 
newest venture, the Bookmobile Branch, were especially successful. The only ex- 


which serves areas of the city remote from 
established library agencies, pupils of the 
Morris Park School art classes used the new 
Bookmobile Branch as a subject recently. 
The poster reproduced on this page was 
made by second graders. 

The new Bookmobile is 27 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and 6 feet 6 inches high; 
2500 books are shelved in the “Branch,” 
and 15 patrons and 2 librarians may be 
conveniently accomodated at one time. 
Mrs. Beryl Liegl is librarian of the Book- 
mobile Branch. 

The Bookmobile Branch makes _ ten 
regular stops a week. Night as well as 
daytime stops are planned. Stops are made 
in school yards, filling stations, grocery 
store parking lots, etc. A folder, with an 
outline drawing of the Bookmobile to be 
filled out in colored pencil, is taken home 
by school children, distributed in grocery 
deliveries, etc., in neighborhoods where 
interest in the Bookmobile is being built up. 


The Cuyahoga County Library, a depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, has 
been making effective use of booklists 
multigraphed on slips of wallpaper. Lists 
of gardens books on flowered wallpaper 


pense was the multigraphing, since the 
sample books of wallpaper were donated to 
the library. 


+ Ss 


Most of you have probably seen the 
new bi-monthly publication of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Lippincott Library 
Book News, containing news of the pub- 
lisher’s books and_ authors. Librarian 
Milton J. Ferguson of Brooklyn attended 
the launching of the publication (June) 
and broke a verbal bottle of champagne on 
its prow. 

Another sprightly sheet of recent origin, 
full of book news and gossip and extremely 
readable, comes from the publishing house 
of Dutton. It is tops of its kind. 
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A remarkably thoro job has been done 
by Librarian Charles H. Compton in The 
St. Louis Public Library Today and To- 
morrow, an 86-page mimeographed survey 
of library conditions in St. Louis, including 
numerous statistical tables and charts. Part 
I consists of an exhaustive study, with rec- 
ommendations of the departments and 
branches of the system, discussing methods 
and possible improvements in service and 
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publicizing the inadequacy of the library's 
income and salary scale. Part II consists 
of typical letters received in answer to letters 
sent to a selected list of 1213 citizens of 
St. Louis asking for suggestions on improv- 
ing library service. The citizens, it is ap- 
parent, are proud of their library and deeply 
interested in its welfare. 

The St. Louis Public Library Today and 
Tomorrow is the first survey of the St. Louis 
library since its establishment in 1865. It 
may well serve as a model for similar sur- 
veys in other cities. Copies are obtain- 
able from the St. Louis Public Library for 
50 cents each. 

We Me 


The action of the President in extending 
the lowered postal rates on books for a 
2-year period until June 30, 1941, is a 
welcome one. A study undertaken by the 
Office of Education at the request of the 
President, showed that the 114c per pound 
rate on books regardless of zone has been 
effecting important cultural and educational 
benefits through the wider and increased 
distribution of books. 

From monthly statistics supplied to the 
Office of Education by schools and libraries, 
it is estimated that these institutions alone 
will save annually at least $1,600,000 on 
their transportation charges on book pur- 
chases, a sum which otherwise would 
come out of limited and inadequate book 
budgets. This economy will result in more 
money for the purchase of needed books 
and a corresponding greater circulation and 
use of books. A_ conservative estimate 
places this increased circulation at approxi- 
mately 3,250,000 volumes annually, a 
figure which does not take into account 


the increasing purchases of books by 
individuals. 
In addition to the direct saving in 


money, Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker noted that the reports showed many 
indications of the freer interchange of 
books in the interest of research and cul- 
ture. Libraries are renewing their efforts 
to encourage study on the part of their 
alumni. Some state universities are an- 
nouncing their ability to extend the benefit 
of their resources to research workers 
beyond state boundaries. National educa- 
tion and civic organizations are finding it 
possible to effect a wider distribution of 
their publications. 
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The 32,000,000 persons in the country 
reported to be without convenient access 
to bookstores may now have books at hand 
because the dweller in a rural spot in 
Wyoming or other distant States pays no 
more in transportation charges on a book 
from New York City than does a resident 
in Yonkers or Brooklyn, under the reduced 
postal rates order. 

“It is of interest to note,” said Com- 
missioner Studebaker, “that nearly 200,- 
000,000 books are published annually in 
the United States, and of this number 
approximately 75,000,000 are textbooks.” 

Mw 


In contrast to the President’s action in 
lowering postal rates on books is the bill 
that has been introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature (H.B. 736) proposing to 
levy a stamp tax at the rate of 10 per cent 
on the retail price of all books sold in 
Pennsylvania, including educational books. 
The stamps to be placed on the books must 
be purchased by publishers if they print in 
Pennsylvania, or by the booksellers or other 
dealers in the event that the publisher is 
outside Pennsylvania. Booksellers are re- 
quired to affix the stamp immediately upon 
receipt by them of books from publishers 
even though they may not sell the books. 

This is a particularly vicious, stupid, and 
obscurantist tax proposal. Every effort 
should be made to defeat it. 

we Me 


An honorary Doctor of Letters degree was 
awarded Halsey William Wilson, president 
of The H. W. Wilson Company, by Brown 
University at the Commencement exercises 
last June. The citation read: 

“Among all the undergraduates who have 
looked for specific information in a library, you 
solved the problem of finding what was wanted, 
first for yourself, then for others. In developing 
the most effective bibliographical aids you have 
exhibited the spirit and temper of an educator 
rather than a business man, opening pathways 
thru the endless jungles of discussion, uncovering 
hidden treasures of the mind, facilitating the re- 
search of countless scholars. Therefore we are 
glad to call to Rhode Island a descendant of 
Roger Williams to do him honor.” 

Mr. Wilson's first bibliographical venture 
was the Cumulative Book Index, a nine- 
page pamphlet issued in 1899, a few years 
after his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota. 

WM 
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Donald Dean Gilchrist, librarian of the 
University of Rochester, died suddenly on 
August 4, 1939, in Meredith, N.H. 

Mr. Gilchrist was the author of many 
articles in various journals and was a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, and for several 
years has been the compiler of the list of 
doctoral dissertations published by that or- 
ganization. He was elected this year to the 
council of the American Library Associa- 
tion. He served as Chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee to publish a new edition of the 
Union List of Serials. 
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The Medical Library Association has 
compiled a list of books for the layman 
dealing with medical subjects. It has been 
prepared primarily to serve as an aid to 
public librarians. Every item has received 
the endorsement of some authority. An 
effort has been made to avoid text-books 
and all forms of therapeutics that might 
tempt the reader to act as his own physi- 
cian. No book has been included that may 
not be given unhesitatingly to the average 
reader for his information and enjoyment. 
The list is exceedingly brief, giving only 
a very few books under each of the follow- 
ing headings: Diet and Nutrition, Disease 
and Prevention, Mental Hygiene, Mother 
and Child, Public Health, Sex Education, 
Your Body and its Care, Medical Biography 
and History. The list was published in 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, 1938, p. 83-9 and 178-9. 
Reprints may be obtained from the Editor 
of the Medical Bulletin, 8 The Fenway, 
Boston, Mass., at 10 cents apiece. 
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Ada Pettingill, school librarian at Skane- 
ateles, N.Y., suggests that librarians who 
experience difficulty in locating addresses 
of sources of ephemeral material should 
keep a simple file on cards 3” by 5”. 

“If this file is arranged by subject,” 
writes Miss Pettingill, “it will be easy to 
find the addresses of material on a desired 
subject. For example, a request is sent 
to you for material on coffee. At one time 
you happened to have noticed an ad in a 
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magazine for such material at little or no 
cost. Therefore you look in your address 
file under coffee and there you will find 
entered the name of the company and the 
title of the pamphlet.” 

Miss Pettingill also suggests that various 
odds and ends of essential information can 
be kept in this address file: e.g., publishers’ 


addresses, with notes about the kind of 
books they issue. Subject analytics of 
books in the library may likewise be 
inserted. 


A special eight-page issue of The 
Library, official journal of the Newark 
Public Library, featuring the institution's 
50th Annual Report, was released under 
date of June 1939. In addition to the 
annual report, this issue of The Library 
contains a chronology, ‘Ten Years of the 
Newark Public Library,” compiled by 
Marguerite L. Gates, Assistant Librarian. 
It reviews the work of the institution from 
1929 thru 1938, listing notable changes 
and events in its development. 


We 


Announcement reaches us of the estab- 
lishment of a mew quarterly periodical 
entitled Journal of The History of Ideas, 
devoted to intellectual history, with special 
emphasis on the inter-relations of the his- 
tory of philosophy, of literature and the 
arts, of the natural and social sciences, of 
religion and of political and social move- 
ments. The Journal is edited by Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy (Johns Hopkins) in 
association with Professors Crane Brinton 
(Harvard), Gilbert Chinard (Princeton), 
Morris R. Cohen (Chicago), Marjorie H. 
Nicolson (Smith College), J. H. Randall 
Jr. (Columbia), J. Salwyn Schapiro (Col- 
lege of the City of New York), Louis B. 
Wright (Huntington Library). The quar- 
terly will contain 128 pages each number, 
of articles, reviews, etc. Advance sub- 
scriptions will expedite the issuance of the 
first number of volume I by January 1940. 
The domestic subscription rate is $4 a 
year. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Managing Editor, Philip P. 
Wiener, College of the City of New York, 
Convent Avenue and 139th Sstreet, New 
York City. 

ww 
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“How to Make the Most of the Stencil 
Duplicator in the Library’’ is a new booklet 
of instructions, suggestions and _ illustra- 
tions now offered for 35c by A. B. Dick 
Company, 225 Broadway, New York City. 
Orders should specify Stock Item $2002. 
This booklet measures 81/, by 14 inches, 
contains about 30 pages and was done 
entirely upon a duplicator. It aroused 
much interest among librarians who visited 
the San Francisco Conference. 


we 


The Commonwealth College Library, 
Mena, Ark., is issuing a monthly list, 
“Significant Labor Articles,”’ consisting 
chiefly of periodical references in the labor 
field. Subscription is 25 cents a year. 


we Me 


Note of appreciation: we are glad to be 
included among the half-dozen “magazines 
that warm the cockles of Old Chel’s heart”’ 
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in the Bookworm’s column of the Com- 
merce, Tex., Journal. 
We ee 

The May 1939 issue of the Catholic 
Library World contains an article by Dr. 
Carlos E. Castafieda on “The Beginning of 
Printing in America,”” commemorating the 
four hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the first book in Mexico City in 
1539. 

We we we 

The International Guild of Hospital Li- 
brarians will meet with the International 
Hospital Association at Toronto, September 
18-24. Such subjects as book selection, 
training, service for tuberculosis sanatoria, 
mental and orthopedic hospitals will be 
discussed. All those interested in hospital 
library work, as well as those actively 
engaged in it, are eligible to attend and 
cordially invited. For further information 
write to the American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in __ progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not intended for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; please mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.”’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 

*Aviation, a list of books added since 1937 
(Supplement to a list published in 1937) 15p 
"39 Sc 

*Leisure and recreation 24p '38 5c 

*A list of books on England for American 
readers (Distributed from the ‘Coronation 
Scot”) Sp '39 3c 

*Modern sculpture (Art bklist no 41) 3p ‘38 
4c 

*Music in America (Art bklist no 50) Sp '39 
4c 

*What shall we eat? 6p 39 3c 


Unless 


MINNEAPOLIS public lib 

*Birds and their ways 5p °39 mimeo 3c 

*Books of Jewish interest 5p "39 mimeo 3c 
Going places: a list of guide books to for- 
eign countries Sp '39 mimeo 3c 

*Kitchen ranging: a list of cookbooks 5p nd 
mimeo 3c 

*Minnesota 5p '39 mimeo 3c 


LIST FORUM 


See America first: a list of 
to our own country Sp nd mimeo 3c 
*Your money's worth 3p ‘39 mimeo 3c 


books 


guide 


NEWARK public lib 
Everyland: a book list for children 24p 
QUEENS Borough public lib 
Order by number (Note: lists no 15 to 
21 when ordered together will cost 10c) 
*12 Psychology serving religion: books 
will help the minister in counseling 
guidance work 2p "39 mimeo 3c 
*13 Adult education in the church 2p ‘39 
mimeo 3c 
*14 Religious books relating to the church 
and its social responsibility 3p '39 mimeo 3c 
*15 Living together in the family: studies in 
human relationships 4p multi 3c 
*16 Budgeting and buying: useful books for 
the consumer 4p '39 multi 3c 
*17 Your clothes: how to make 
them 4p "39 multi 3c 
*18 The gracious home: manners and hospi 
tality 4p 39 multi 3c 
*19 Your house: building it and keeping it 
in repair 4p '39 multi 3c 
*20 Your diet and your health 4p '39 multi 3c 
*21 The child in the home 4p '39 multi 3c 
RIVERSIDE high school Riverside, N.J. 
Historical literature of America: 
biography 7p nd type 5c 
*Reading list: Elizabethan period 3p nd type 
Sc 


St. PauL public lib 
Books for gardeners 2p '39 mimeo 


49 Sc 
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ERE we are approaching another fall 

ahead of us a busy program—behind us 
a busy summer and a lost faith in two popu- 
lar myths: that the publishing business ts 
“slow” in summer and that garden insects 
can be ‘‘controlled.”’ 

Some small comfort can be taken from 
the knowledge that we represent but one in 
a long, long line of failures. It was in the 
mesozoic era, we read, that insects first be- 
gan to feed on “‘parts’’ of plants. A less 
greedy age, we gather. 

The other myth is refuted by the now 
bulging folder of notes accumulated for 
you over the summer months. 


Natural History Index-Guide 


Before we leave the subject of natural 
history entirely, we must remind you of the 
new second edition revised and enlarged, 
now in press, of Brent Altsheler’s Natural 
History Index-Guide. The first edition was 
published in 1936 by the Natural History 
Publishing Company, Louisville, Ky., and 
printed by The H.W. Wilson Company. 
We have undertaken the publication of this 
new edition and are offering it, you will be 
glad to know, at revised service basis rates. 

Almost double the size of the first edi- 
tion, the master list of titles analyzed having 
been increased from 2,000 to 3,320 books 
and periodicals, this second edition also 
differs in arrangement. For the convenience 
of the user, an alphabetic list of all subjects 
referred to is given first with page refer- 
ences to the author entries in the classified 
sections immediately following. Entries are 
arranged under thirteen main subject head- 
ings: Geography, Microscopy, Atmosphere, 
Astronomy, Meteorology, Geology, Paleon- 
tology, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Hy- 
giene, Health, Food and Drink, Equipment. 
The general bibliography comes last. 


Quoted by Beard 


Asa Don Dickinson's “Best Book” com- 
pilations have done and continue to do yeo- 
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man service. In America in Midpassage we 
find the Beards employing Best Books of 
the Decade 1926-1935 as a basis for their 
discussion of literary tastes and trends dur- 
ing this period. $1.60. 


Added to Readers’ Guide 


Just added to the list of periodicals in- 
dexed in the Readers’ Guide is The Horn 
Book. Published six times each year at 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., The 
Horn Book is concerned with books, other 
reading matter, and authors of interest to 
young people. The subscription price is 
$2.50 the year. 


For Archivists and Historians 


For the benefit of archivists and _his- 
torians, we are pleased to announce the first 
translation into English (from the original 
Dutch) of Muller, Feith, and Fruin’s classic 
Manual for the Arrangement and Descrip- 
tion of Archives. 

Long considered the pre-eminent authori- 
ty by European archivists, the Manual has 
been translated into French, Italian, and 
German. This new English translation has 
been made by Arthur H. Leavitt of the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. from the 
second Dutch edition published in Gronin- 
gen in 1920 and carefully checked for exact 
meanings and rendition of terminology. 

Covering the origin and composition of 
archival depositories, the arrangement of 
archival documents, the description of ar- 
chival documents, the drawing up of the in- 
ventory and the conventional use of terms 
and signs, it presents procedures and meth- 
ods that American archivists will find valua- 
ble in the solution of their special problems 
and principles that will be recognized as 
basic. 


Speech! Speech! 


It would seem that educational systems 
have always furnished a target for critics. 
In running thru our new A Bibliography 
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of Speech Education prepared by Lester 
Thonssen, Elizabeth Fatherson, and Doro- 
thea Thonssen, we came upon this entry: 
“SHERIDAN, THOMAS 

British education, or the source of the dis- 
orders of Great Britain. Being an essay towards 
proving that the immorality, ignorance, and false 
taste, which so generally prevail, are the natural 
and necessary consequences of the present de- 
fective system of education—with an attempt to 
show that a revival of the art of speaking, and 
the study of our own language might contribute, 
in a great measure to the cure of those evils. 
London. P. and J. Dodsley. 1756. 536p.”’ 

Sheridan does seem somewhat extravagant 
in his insistence, but the fact remains that 
modern educators are placing increasing 
stress on speech as demonstrated by this 
extensive bibliography prepared from Amer- 
ican and British sources. Every effort has 
been made to include important articles and 
books in the English language, whether pub- 
lished here or abroad. The principal speech 
journals published in England have been 
indexed as completely as similar American 
periodicals. Entries are arranged under 
seven main headings: Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking, Debate, Interpretation, Dramatics, 
Language and Phonetics, Speech Pathology 
and Correction, Teaching Speech. 


Extra! ! ! 


One of our big moments came during the 
summer when we learned that Living Au- 
thors the granddaddy of the “author books” 
had gone into its sixth large printing. Pub- 
lished in 1931, it began by breaking records 
and has been going strong ever since. If 
any of you are not familiar with Living 
Authors (it hardly seems possible), be in- 
formed that it contains 400 lively sketches 
of present day authors with a portrait of 
each subject. $3.75. 


Capital Punishment 


Some call it justice, others legalized 
murder. But regardless of the individual 
opinion, it would appear from the fact that 
forty-one of our forty-eight states exact the 
highest penalty for from one to seven of- 
fenses, collective opinion «favors capital 
punishment as the only adequate deterrent. 

The subject of widespread debate for a 
century or more, with a resultant decline in 
the number of capital offenses on the stat- 
ute books, the question still demands a 
definitive answer. Should capital punish- 
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ment be abolished? In Julia E. Johnsen’s 
new Reference Shelf Volume, Capital Pun- 
ishment (Volume 13, No. 1) Lewis E. 
Lawes, George W. Kirchwey, the late 
Clarence Darrow, Will Durant, Bruce 
Bliven, Jr. are among those who take the 
affirmative viewpoint. On the negative side 
are ranged, George W. Hays, Henry Bar- 
rett Chamberlin, Marcus A. Kavanagh, John 
M. Dunham, William Norwood Brigance. 
In addition to excerpts from opinions on 
both the negative and affirmative positions, 
a section of general discussion is included 
with quotations from Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Florence L. Sanville, the Rev. John P. Mc- 
Caffrey and others. Bibliographies, sum- 
maries of the arguments, briefs and addi- 
tional references are also given. $1.25. 


Headline Speeches 


Those of you who followed by radio the 
long heartbreak of the September Crisis, will 
recall H. V. Kaltenborn’s ‘‘Czechoslovakia 
Capitulates” broadcast on September 29, 
when word of the signing of the four power 
agreement in Munich was flashed to a tense 
world. The climax of his eighteen-day 
vigil, it has been chosen as one of the 
representative American speeches to be in- 
cluded in Craig Baird’s 1938-1939 volume 
of Representative American Speeches pub- 
lished in the Reference Shelf (Vol. 13, 
No. 3) 

Reflecting other events that have made 
headlines, the volume includes the opening 
address of Cordell Hull at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, Sidney Hillman on “Agri- 
culture, Industry and Labor,’ Dorothy 
Thompson on “Stopping Propaganda,’ 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt on “American 
Foreign Policy,” T. V. Smith and Robert 
A. Taft’s debate ‘Forward America,” Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell’s “For a Third Term,” 
and others. 

Each speech is introduced by a short 
sketch of the speaker and the occasion on 
which the speech was delivered. $1.25. 


The Railroad Problem 


H. B. Summers, compiler of a number of 
Reference Shelf volumes, including the re- 
cent Radio Censorship (Vol. XII, No. 12) 
this summer completed The Railroad Prob- 
lem (Vol. XIII, No. 2). Originally an- 
nounced as Government Ownership and 
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Operation of Railroads, the book contains 
pertinent material on the two major alterna- 
tives most frequently proposed for the solu- 
tion of railroads’ present difficulties. Should 
buses, trucks, barge lines be regulated on 
the same basis as railroads in order to stimu- 
late free competition? Is it preferable that 
the government assure low rate transporta- 
tion by owning and operating the railroads 
and absorbing the operating losses ? 

In addition to an enlightening chapter 
by the compiler on the history and back- 
ground of the problem, excerpts from 
opinions expressed by men vitally interested 
in its solution, are included. Among those 
quoted are George M. Harrison on “A Na- 
tional Transportation Policy,” “The Labor 
Attitude”; A. J. County on “A Plan for 
Unification”; D. B. Robertson on ‘Equal 
Regulation for all Carriers’; Samuel Unter- 
meyer on “‘Inefficiences in Present System” ; 
Carl D. Thompson on “Financial Advan- 
tages of Government Ownership.”” $1.25. 


Library Tools 


“Streamlined to present day theory and 
practice,” writes Mildred Semmons, Profes- 
sor of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky, in a recent review of the sixth edi- 
tion of Martha Wilson’s School Library 
Management, revised and rewritten by 
Althea M. Currin. School librarians and 
administrators should take special note of 
this new edition which, Miss Semmons adds, 
is “admirable in its discussion of today’s 
school library. Whether from the school 
administrator's point of view or in practical 
suggestion for the librarian on the job, it 
drives straight to its objective—as is well 
illustrated in the succinct discussion of such 
a problem as the library study hall. . . The 
sixth edition of Wilson’s School Library 
Management is a ‘first purchase’ for the 
bookshelf of the school librarian to guide 
her in her policy and routines, to provide 
her with interpretation for school executives 
and teachers, to serve as a text and hand- 
book for assistants.” $1.25. 

In line with our desire to provide li- 
brarians with up-to-date material on li- 
brarian problems, we also announce a re- 
print with some corrections of Marie A. 
Toser’s Library Manual (70c) and a revi- 
sion of Zaidee Brown's Library Key (70c). 
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University Debaters’ Annual 


University Debaters’ Annual 1938-1939, 
edited by Edith M. Phelps, is now ready. 
In addition to the usual intercollegiate de- 
bates with briefs and bibliographies, this 
year’s volume contains the report of the 
proceedings of The Model Senate Associa- 
tion in which the representatives of col- 
leges and universities in twelve states took 
part, in the course of which Government 
and Health; Government and Business and 
Labor were discussed. Debates are also in- 
cluded on The Increase in the National 
Debt, Anglo-American Alliance, Govern- 
ment Ownership and Operation of the 
Railroads,Alliance of United States, France 
and Great Britain Against Fascism, Have the 
Achievements of Science Brought Progress ?, 
American Solidarity, The Problem of Un- 
employment, The American Newspaper, and 
“Pump Priming’’ Should Cease. $2.25. 


List of Subject Headings 


In the new edition of the List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries, which is now 
available, Decimal Classification numbers 
have been added to each subject. These 
numbers are for the benefit of catalogers in 
small libraries who need help in classifying 
and who find difficulty in selecting the 
proper number among the choices presented 
in the Decimal Classification Index. 


The permission to add DC numbers was 
granted by the Forest Press Inc. of the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation after a 
recommendation from the Decimal Classi- 
fication Committee. The numbers in the 
List are the result of cooperation between 
the editor of the List and the editors of the 
Decimal Classification Editorial Office, who 
revised the galleys of the List, made cor- 
rections, suggestions, changes, etc. 

Numbets given in the List do not always 
agree with the numbers given in the Index to 
the Decimal Classification because subject 
headings and the terminology of the Decimal 
Classification Index do not always agree 
and because the numbers given in the List 
are for the use of the small library, and 
therefore have been shortened. Another 
reason why the two do not always agree is 
that the List does not aim to provide every 
possible classification, but to give one or 
two numbers that might be needed for the 
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type of books bought for the public or 
school library. For some subjects there- 
fore the DC Index will show many more 
numbers than are given in this List. To 
keep books on one subject together as far 
as possible has been an object in adding 
the numbers and for this reason some num- 
bers that might have been added have been 
omitted in the interests of simplification for 
the small library. For example, instead of 
using 141 for Transcendentalism, 144 for 
Pragmatism, and 146 for Positivism as given 
in the Index and Tables of D.C., all of these 
subjects are put in the class 140 in this List. 
It is presumed that the small library will 
have few books on these subjects and that 
the specific doctrine or system will not be 
lost if all are kept together. This simplifi- 
cation will make classification easier and 
will enable the librarian to direct the public 
to one location for all the books on philoso- 
phic systems. Larger libraries and libraries 
having a good deal of material on this sub- 
ject would want to follow the DC tables 
more closely. As stated in the Preface and 
in Directions for Use, catalogers are urged 
to use the List with the Decimal Classifica- 
tion itself in order to understand what the 
numbers mean and to make sure that these 
numbers agree with any modifications of 
the Decimal Classification that might have 
been adopted in individual libraries. 

Since some adaptations and deviations 
from the Decimal Classification Tables and 
Index appear in the List, the editors of the 
Decimal Classification Index have asked that 
the following explanations be made: 


The DC editors are not responsible for ail 
numbers as they are in the List nor are all of 
them their first choice, though the majority of 
them are either in full agreement with DC Ta- 
bles and Index, or are regarded by the editors 
as permissible. In few cases the numbers did not 
meet the approval of the D.C. editors. Some 
numbers given in the List are: 


Baking, Bread, Cake, Soups 
List 641.5 
DC 641.7; 641.6; 
Goldfish 
List 590.7 
DC 639.3 
Infantile paralysis 
List 616.9 
DC 616.8 
In the List, specific diseases are classed in 616.9 
and are not scattered among several classes. In 
this, as in similar cases, the DC Index gives the 
specific numbers 
Joy and sorrow 
List 171 
DC 157 
Menageries 
Zoological gardens 
List 591.5 
DC 590.7 


641.73 
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Microphotography 
List 770 
DC 778 
Negroes—Social life and customs 
List 326 
DC 572.96 
Nerves 
Nervous system 
List 613.8 
DC 612.8 
All books on the nervous system 
given the number 613.8 in the List. D. C. gives 
more specific numbers. 
Periodicals—Indexes 
List 050 
DC 016 
Public service commissions 
Public utilities 
List 380.16 
DC 380.6 
Salvage 
List 627 
DC 656 
Rehabilitation, Rural 
List 361.6 
DC 361.2 
Societies 
List 369 
DC 360 
Spellers 
List 421 
DC 428.1; 372.4 


have been 


Library Personnel 


During the summer we arranged for the 
American sale of Library Staffs, by Lionel 
R. McColvin, No. 8 in the Practical Librar) 
Handbooks series published in Great Britain 
by George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 

A critical and constructive examination of 
the various aspects of staffing the public li- 
brary, it is certain to interest American |i 
brarians. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Published 


July 1938-June 1939 an 
Published August 8 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


EDUCATION INDEX. 
nual bound volume. 
READERS GUIDE TO 


(UNABRIDGED). July 1937-June 1939 two-year 
bound volume. Published August 25 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Published July 
In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. 
August 1939 annual bound 
September 

AGRICULTURAL 
ber 1939 33-month 
October 

ART INDEX. 


Annual Supplement. 


September 1938 
volume Ready in 


1937-Septem 
Ready in 


INDEX. 
bound 


January 
volume. 
October 1938-September 1939 
annual bound volume. Ready in October 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Third Cumulated Sup- 
plement. Ready in September 


EDUCATIONAL FiLM CATALOG. Second Edition 


Revised. Ready in October 
HiGH SCHOOL CATALOG. Second Cumulated 
Supplement. Ready in September 


LEGAL INDEX. August 1938-July 1939 annual 
bound volume. Ready in October 

Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 











A FULL LIFE 


By LOLITA L. W. FLOCKHART 
This authentic story of the distinguished American 
Artist, Van Dearing Perrine, will appeal to the worle of 
artists of all countries as peculiarly their own Carieton 
Noyes, author, says “With finest sympathy of response, 
the author has succeeded completely in apprehending and 
communicating Perrine’s own speci temperament and essen 

tial distinction.’’ From your bookstore, $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 























An authoritative reference work containing biographies 
of outstanding personalities n every sphere of 
achievement 

mi” AUSTRALIA 

IN 

16/5 (Australian currency) including postage. The 
Herald Press, Box 751F., G.P.0., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 

SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 4 
library staff. This have some goo 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools a If Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will recelve our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


Orr? NUMBERS 


VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. New York, N.Y. 








DON’T WAIT! 

















Would you like a 
sample copy of 


PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIES? 


In the hope that you will enter a sub- 
scription to this publication for your 
library, we shall be glad to send you 
a sample copy. of PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIES in case you are not already 
acquainted with it. 


You will receive for $2 twenty 
forthcoming study guides, together 
with other new materials, including 
up-to-date reports of new develop- 
ments and activities in the motion- 
picture field. 


FORTHCOMING FILMS OF 
INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, SOLDIERS THREE, 
WIZARD OF OZ, GONE WITH THE WIND, 
1T CAN'T HAPPEN HERE, QUO VADIS, 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE, KIM, LIFE STORY 
OF THOMAS EDISON, THE YEARLING, 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA, MADAME CURIE, KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE, THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 
JANE ADDAMS, RULER OF THE SEAS, ABE 
LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS, THE AMERICAN 
WAY, THE RAINS CAME, STANLEY AND 
LIVINGSTONE, HOLLYWOOD’ CAVALCADE, 
THE BLUE BIRD, DRUMS ALONG THE 
MOHAWK, RIP VAN’ WINKLE, OLIVER 
TWIST, THE DICTATORS, THE JUNGLE 
BOY, TITANIC, TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST, BEAU GESTE, LIFE OF BEETHOVEN, 
JOHN PAUL JONES, PANAMA CANAL, 
STORY OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, CON- 
CENTRATION CAMP, THE SEA HAWK, DIS- 
RAEL!I, THE MOON AND SIXPENCE, LIFE 
OF ALFRED NOBEL, CHOPIN, THE TREE 
OF LIBERTY, VALLEY FORGE, THE PIiO- 
NEERS, SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, THE 
DEERSLAYER, TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS, IVANHOE, BENJAMIN’ FRANKLIN, 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


EDUCATIONAL & RECREATIONAL GUIDES, Ine 
Room (418, 150! Broadway, N.Y.C. 











The Fall season is o t av Bill the library for a_ subscription ( ) 6 months 
; pagan seer maa ay and with at $! ( ) one year at §2 two years at $3.50 
it comes the resumption of all activity. 
‘ M Name 
Let us rebind your books and magazines ETS HaA SPEE NAC RS 6A 
now—then greet the rush with a smile. ii ETE Ee 
Wittiam H. RADEMAEKERS, Address 
President ge ie eg ee rae 
Say you read it in W IN LIBRARY BULLETIN 87 























CHEMICAL Periodicals for Sale -- 
WHO’S WHO CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


hes ; Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
2nd edition; 5686 biographies of scientists and ‘ 
industrialists; 544 pp; clothbound; §6, less 33% Reference Books no longer obtainable at 





to public and institutional libraries. the Publishers. — 
HAYNES & GEORGE CO., Publishers Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
850 Broad Street, Newrrk, N. J. B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 





A LIBRARIAN 
SPEAKS: 


“Vital speeches is a valuable publication to us 

and we want to express our appreciation for it.’’ 
Mrs. T. L. Bailey, 

Meridian (Miss.) Public Library 


Over Two Thousand Other Librarians Also 
Recommend it 


Sample copy on request. 
VITAL SPEECHES: 33 W. 42d. St. N.Y. 
Fee 











LET ve 
“THE LIBRARY BOOK CENTER” Periodicals Wanted! 
FILL ALL YOUR BOOK NEEDS! We will pay $3 per volume 


for Volumes | and 2 
Over 1,000,000 used, shelfworn, and 


dies teas aime sew 5 | SCRIPTA MATHEMATICA 
range up to 55%! 105 Fifth Ave- if in good condition. 


nue is the shopping ground of the 


prudent librarian. ~~ 
Periodicals Department 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
The Librery Book Center 950 University Ave., New York 
105 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























“= THE FALL JUVENILES 


Watch For Our List — It Will Reach You 
Sometime Before September 1 


JUVENILES “HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM 
ARE A SOUND INVESTMENT 


THEY WEAR — THAT’S THE TEST 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. _Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TRANSPORTATION PAID - ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES - ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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From You Can Live in An Apartment, by Dorothy Duncan 
(Farrar & Rinehart) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 


SEPTEMBER 1939 

















Antoine de St. Exupéry 


F that generation which came into its own 

in the years immediately following the 
War, few have the robust equilibrium of the 
French airman, poet, and philosopher, Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry, who has just received the French 
Academy's Grand Prix. His new Wind, Sand and 
Stars has, however, more than a sanity of in- 
tegration. It represents the creation of a kind 
of new literary cosmos, sprung from such things 
as the symmetry of an engine or the timeless- 
ness of flight into the night. 

Antoine de Saint Exupéry—known to his 
friends as ‘‘Saint-Ex’—was born in Lyon in 
1900. His father’s ancestors were natives of a 
small village, in the old province of Limousin, 
which bore their name. His mother belonged 
to the famous old Boyer de Fonscolombe family 
to whom Fragonard and other painters of the 
eighteenth century dedicated their finest pictures. 

In the eyes of the orderly Jesuit Fathers at 
Montgré and Mans, young Antoine was a noisy 
fractious youngster, difficult to teach. But at 
the college of Fribourg in Switzerland he made 
an admirable record in philosophy and the clas- 
sics. The World War brought an end to all 
this; but the intellectual tastes which he acquired 
at this time established his life’s fundamental 
accent. 

Near the town of Bugey where Antoine, at 
the castle of Saint Maurice de Remens, passed 
his holidays, was one of France's oldest air- 
ports. He watched the trial flights of the ap- 
prentice pilots, was initiated into the mysteries 
of motors, and listened to many a fabulous boast 
that enlivened the adolescence of aviation. 

This love of vast horizons led naturally to a 
brief naval-school training. It was in the cards, 
for a while, that he was to be a marine officer; 
but he failed his subsequent examinations. 

He took lessons from a civil pilot, was granted 
his license, and entered the service at Strasbourg 
He was sent off to Morocco as a cadet and came 
back an officer. Very shortly, however, he re- 
turned to civil life, entering a business concern. 
But after a few months he felt himself com- 
pletely thwarted and again (1926) plunged into 
civil aviation. 

Before receiving his long-awaited first com- 
mission with the Latécoére Company (Toulouse- 
Dakar line) he underwent a _ novitiate that 
included some short miscellaneous courses at 
Perpignan. At the end of a year’s heavy flying 
schedule on the Toulouse-Casablanca run, he was 
put in command of the airport of Cap-Juby, at 
Rio del Rio, a Spanish possession on the west 
coast of Africa. Except for occasional skirmishes 
with the Moors, it was a tedious charge. 

Saint Exupéry went to South America when 
the airmails were pushing their way down from 





ANTOINE DE ST. EXUPERY 
(Pronounced an-twan’ de siin t’ex-ii'-pay-ree” ) 
Brazil, and he himself fixed a route to Punta 
Arenas, the southernmost air-base in the Ar- 
gentine. Those were the days, says he, when 


“our planes frequently fell apart in mid-air.”’ 
He admits that he “succumbed” to the desert 
as soon as he saw it, despite the sense of the ir 
reparable which sometimes over him 
“the thought that far away the whole world is 
ageing trees have brought forth their fruit 
grain has ripened in the fields. . .”’ But 
for three years he flew the African mails, with 
quarters at Port Etienne, on the edge of one of 
the most unsubdued regions in the Sahara. 
In December 1935 he decided to try a 
distance flight from Paris to Saigon. His wife, 
Countess Manuelo, put a razor and a 
of shirt in his bag, and with Prévot, his mechanic, 
he took off on the 29th. He Paris 
“with a jerk,” headed for the 
Loire, skimmed Sardinia, and entered Africa at 
Bizerta. They were about 250 miles into the 
desert when they crashed. For three days they 
went without water. They survived on the will 
to live and the feeble comfort of a pint of coffee, 
a half-pint of white wine, some grapes, and 
two oranges. A _ passing Arab came to their 


came 


long 
change 


avoided 
valley of the 


rescue. 

Saint Exupéry is a tall and somewhat massive- 
ly built man, with a round, smooth face, large 
chestnut eyes, and a friendly, inquiring, upturned 
nose. He is neither an obliging optimist nor a 
naive sentimentalist, but life to him has much 
bigness. 








READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


The Readers’ Choice of 


Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 


to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 


Standard Catalog for High School 


made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ 


Sets of printed catalog cards aré 
books in the Readers’ Choice 


The Readers’ Choice « 
sold to libraries for distribution. 


date of the order to the close of the Season with the 
copies $1. per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 


all orders to The H. W 


month; sample copy free. Send 


Avenue, New York City. 


Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All 


available 


selections are 
advisors. 
W. Wilson Company 


from The H. for all 


f Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 
When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 


June issue, the prices are:— 100 
35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 
Wilson Company, 950 University 





FICTION 


GOLDING, LOUIS, 1895- 
Mr. Emmanuel; a novel. 
444p $2.50 


Viking 1939 


The story of an old man who sets out, 
unarmed, against the mighty forces of evil 
in the world today, to right a wrong and 
restore a young boy's happiness 


“The best books, just now, about Nazi 
Germany must be the hardest-hitting one 
Novels about Germany should leave the 


reader fighting mad. Louis Golding’s ‘Mr. 
Emmanuel’ will hardly leave anyone fight- 
ing mad and may leave a certain type of 
reader feeling faintly swindled, but, though 
it has serious faults, it has feeling and pur- 
pose, and it tells a story to which large 
numbers of hould respond New 


people sh 
Yorker 


HEYWARD, Du BOosE, 1885- 
Star spangled virgin; decorations by 
Theodore Nadejen. Farrar 1939 230p 
il $2 


“Story of how Rhoda and Adam worked 
out the pattern of their lives when the New 
Deal came to the Virgin Islands.’ Library 
journal 


JAMESON, STORM, 1897- 
Captain's wife. Macmillan 1939 335p 
$2.50 
Published in England under title: 
well night; welcome day 
“A dour story of a passionate, obstinate, 
self-centred woman, the wife of an Eng- 
lish sea captain. At the end you will 
know Mrs. Russell as daughter, wife, and 
mother better than you know most of your 
friends." New Yorker 


Fare- 


THIRKELL, Mrs ANGELA (MACKAIL) 1890- 
The Brandons. Knopf 1939 358p $2.50 
“An engaging, guileless widow in her 
forties, her rich, formidable spinster-aunt- 
by-marriage, her grown daughter and son, 
and the men from eighteen to eighty she 
has unconsciously and hopelessly attracted 
are the main characters in this light novel 
in the best English tradition.” Huntting 
‘It is typical of the whole easy-going 
story, ideal for soothing jangled nerves, that 

it takes place entirely in beautifully hot 
summer weather, with tea under the chest- 
nut on the lawn, and plenty of good food 
for everyone. But all the same it is very 


funny indeed, full of good points which 
Mrs. Thirkell’s delicate humour never la- 
bours once they have been made.” Times 


(London) lit. sup. 


WOLFE, THOMAS, 1900-1938 

Web and the rock. Harper 1939 695p 
$3 

“A portrayal of the great emotional ex- 
perience of a brilliant writer whose life is 
traced from his boyhood in a Southern town 
to his coming to New York. Much of it is 


undoubtedly autobiographical. A book 
for the special rather than the general 
reader. 
ABOUT PEOPLE 
AGASSIZ, LOUIS, 1807-1873 
Robinson, Mabel Louise. Runner of 


the mountain tops; the life of Louis 
Agassiz; with decorations by Lynd 
Ward. Random house 1939 290p il 
$3 

A biography of Louis Agassiz, founder 
of the Agassiz museum at Harvard univer- 





Acassiz, Louts—Continued 


sity—an immigrant, born in an obscure 
Swiss parsonage, who became one of 
America’s great men 

“Switzerland brought Agassiz forth and 
bestowed on him her sturdy qualities, Ger- 
many educated him, France introduced him 
to great scientists . . . and America made 
him her useful son. In America he was 
more than a scientist—though his observa- 
tions, among other things, established the 
theory of an age of ice in the world’s geo- 
logical history—he was a partner in that 
vital, golden age, the age of Emerson's 
‘American Scholar, which saw America 
emerge from her provincialism and her de- 
pendence on European culture and scientific 
research.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


GIELGUD, JOHN, 1904- 


Early stages. Macmillan 1939 32Ip il 
$3 

A famous English actor, at thirty-five, 
describes his career from toy-theater days in 
the nursery to his present established posi- 
tion. There are many glimpses in the 
autobiography of his Terry relatives, par- 
ticularly the famous Ellen 

Originally arranged as a series of articles 
which appeared in serial form in “Woman's 
journal.” The present version has been 
rearranged and the original text expanded 


LIN, ADET, 1923- AND LIN, ANOR, 1926- 


Our family; with a foreword and com- 
ments by Meimei. Day 1939 256p il 
$2 92 

The unedited diary kept by the two old- 
est daughters of Lin Yutang. They live in 
Paris now, with their father and mother, 
but they have keenly observed life as they 
have found it in China, America, England 
and Italy, and have woven the story of their 
travels into their account of a delightful 
family 
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SAINT ExuPERY, ANTOINE DE, 1900- 
Wind, sand. and stars; tr. from the 


French by Lewis Galantiere; decora- 
tions by J. O'H. Cosgrave. Reynal 
1939 306p il $2.75 


Reminiscences by a flyer of flights in 
Africa, South America and Europe. One 
chapter appeared last year in ‘‘Atlantic 
monthly” under the title “Crash in the 
desert” 

“In this beautiful book there is that 
treasure of pure water; pure imagination; 
tales of adventure and danger told by a man 
of feeling, and always the truth and honor 
of the human heart at its most understand- 
ing.’ Book-ofthe-month club news 


AMERICA, NORTH AND 
SOUTH 


CARR, MRS KATHERINE 
South American primer. Reynal 1939 


208p il maps $1.75 


“This presents the South American situa 
tion as it is today, showing the republics 
in their relations to each other, to the 
United States and to Europe. As an aid 
to a better understanding of present condi- 
tions, the historical background of each 
country and its internal problems are 
sketched, and the various influences which 
have helped to shape its destiny are 
shrewdly analyzed.” Baldwin 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON, 1881- 
Lure of Alaska. . . 


Stokes 1939 306p il 
$3.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

“Experiences of a summer spent in 
Alaska, with miners in the gold-diggings, 
fishermen making their salmon hauls, trout- 
fishing on Kenau peninsula, and journeys 
down various trails. . . A revealing book 
picturing Alaska not as a bleak and dreary 
land, but as a garden of wild-flowers bloom- 
ing at the very foot of snowpeaks and 
immense winding glaciers. Illustrated from 


SEAGER, ALLAN, 1906- photographs.” Ontario library review 
They worked for a better world; il. by GOETZ, DELIA, AND Fry, VARIAN 





Theodore Haupt. Macmillan 1939 
123p il (Peoples library) 60c 
Contents: They wanted things better; 
Roger Williams; Thomas Paine; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 
Edward Bellamy; Where are they now? 
“This fourth volume in the People’s Li- 
brary is devoted to five Americans who are 
united by a common ideal of human bet- 
terment. There is a brief sketch of 
each, with preface and afterword to point 
the meaning of their lives.” Wis. bul. 


Good neighbors; the story of the two 


Americas; il. by Juan Oliver. Foreign 
policy 1939 96p maps (Headline bks) 
pa 25c 


“This book will introduce our southern 
neighbors to you. It will tell you how 
we have gotten on with the neighbors in 
the past, and what has happened now and 
then when we haven't gotten on so well 
Above all, it will make clear why so many 
of our own people believe it is important 
for us to cultivate better relations with our 
Latin American neighbors.” page 9 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
These are our lives. 
press 1939 xx,421p $2 
The stories of thirty-five real people of 
the South—farm laborers, tenants, owners, 
factory workers, servants, those on relief— 
told, in great part, in their own words 


“More than any scholarly work in so- 
ciology this book depicts the local scene in 
all the pathos and the tragedy of the facts. 
This is social reporting at its best, without 
any attempt at a heightening of effects or 
any desire to pronounce judgment.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


Univ. of N.C. 


GOSLIN, OMAR PANCOAST, 1899- AND 
GOSLIN, Mrs RyYLLis: CLAIR (ALEX- 
ANDER) 1901- 

Our town’s business. Funk 1939 355p 
il $3.50 


An interpretation of “the intricate busi- 
ness of our economic life in terms of those 
things which we do day by day. Technical 
phrases are omitted, theories are passed by, 
and attention is focused upon Main Street, 
on the marketplace, on factories, on farmers, 
on stores, on services. On customers, on 
groups of workers, on those experiences 
which all of us have in our attempts to 
make a living.”” Foreword 

“The book is a plea, not for regimenta- 
tion, but for society in which all citizens 
can enjoy an abundant standard of living. 
Graphicallv illustrated with pictorial statis- 
tics.” Bkl. 


MAVERICK, MAuRY, 1895- 
In blood and ink. Modern age 1939 
282p il pa 75c 
A history of the Constitution and of the 
growth of constitutional liberties. Book 1 
From Runnymede to Roosevelt; book 2 
Documents tell the tale 
“One of the chapters is entitled, ‘Ameri- 
can people asleep at the switch.’ These 
pages should help to bring them awake and 
set them at the controls before it is too 
late."’ Boston Transcript 


SEARS, PAUL BIGELOW, 1891- 

Who are these Americans? il. by the 
author. Macmillan 1939 116p il 
(Peoples library) 60c 

Explains in everyday language what an 
American is, what America means as a 
source of food and clothing, how the Ameri- 
can people came into being, and how we 
as a people may be improved in the years 
to come 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


BURBANK, NELSON L. comp. 
House construction details; based on re- 
productions from American builder and 
Building age, amd other sources. 


Simmons-Boardman 1939 317p il $3 

Planographed 

“This compilation of construction details, 
photographic views of finished work, short- 
cut tables and brief explanatory text, is 
based upon modern American practice in 
the construction of residences and small 
miscellaneous buildings. . . The various 
sections are presented in construction 
sequence so as to constitute a working 
guide in detailing every step in the con- 
struction of a dwelling, from foundation 
to finish.”” Introduction 


DUNCAN, DOROTHY 
You can live in an apartment; decora- 
tions by Douglas Hilliker. Farrar 1939 
248p il $2 
Contents: Hunting season; Moving day; 
Fundamentals of decoration; Furniture; 
Budget for fun; Organized housework; 
Servant problem settled; Apartment cookery; 
Graceful entertainment; Gadgetry; Holidays 
and change of seasons; Bibliography 


FOR MEN ONLY 


CORBIN, HAZEL 
Getting ready to be a father. Macmillan 
1939 48p il $1.25 


“Brief information about pregnancy, birth, 
the choice of a doctor, and the cost of 
having a baby, with advice on baby care 
and furniture.” Bkl. 


HAWES, ELIZABETH, 1903- 
Men can take it; il. by James Thurber. 
Random house 1939 275p il $2 


Takes up the question of men’s clothes 
and presents some radical ideas in fashions 
for men 


Partial contents: Dear dead past; Meat- 
balls to you; Men without hats; A hard 
life; You go first; “King of evening’; 
“Extreme negligee comfort’; If some 
shop—; Nothing very revolutionary; Men 
can take it 


“It is a fascinating subject and there is 
much to be said on all sides—and Miss 
Hawes manages to say it in this rambling, 
discursive and sometimes highly informative 


book.”” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH HUMAN RACE 


Frost, GEORGE EDWIN Du Bots, WILLIAM EDWARD BURGHARDT, 
Planets, stars, and atoms. Caxton print- 1868- 
ers 1939 287p il $3 Black folk, then and now; an essay in 





“This work has been compiled as a 
summary of the important rudiments of 
astronomy and related sciences; as a handy 
reference book for the use of teachers of 
elementary schools. . . Also for all others 
who are interested in studying basic facts 
and theories to some extent.” Preface 

“An up-to-the-minute, comprehensive, 
and well-arranged introduction to the heav- 
ens which will serve not only as a guide 
but also as an interpreter in the light of 
the latest astronomical theories. It is well 
equipped with a generous appendix of bi- 
monthly star maps and a table of facts and 
definitions. Take a look at it before you 
next go riding with the top down.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


PICKWELL, GAYLE BENJAMIN, 1899- 


Birds. McGraw 1939 252p il (Whit- 
tlesey house publications) $3.50 


“Not an identification book, but a book 
on bird homes and home life, bird foods 
and feeding habits, bird migrations, and 
bird feathers.” Huntting 

Contents: Why know birds; Homes of 
birds; Home life of birds; Bird food and 
how birds get it; Bird feathers; Bird 
travels; How birds are protected from their 
enemies; Kinds of birds—loons to wood- 
peckers; Kinds of birds—the perching birds; 
Story of the cowbird; How to know birds 


HOW TO SCULP 


PUTNAM, BRENDA, 1890- 


Sculptor’s way; a guide to modelling and 
sculpture; fully illustrated with plates 
and diagrams. Farrar 1939 357p il 
$7.50 


Contents: Preamble; Copying plaster 
casts; Group composition; Modelling in 
relief; Outline of human anatomy; Model- 
ling from life; Woman and child; Compara- 
tive anatomy; Modelling and casting a 
portrait head; Drapery; Running templates 
and enlarging by hand; Ceramic sculpture; 
Stone and marble carving; Wood carving; 
Bronze casting; In conclusion 


“Brenda Putnam wrote ‘The Sculptor’s 
Way’ after 30 years of practicing and teach- 
ing the art of sculpture... (It; is written 
primarily with the intention of helping the 
student by providing a supplement to his 
formal education in sculpture. But its in- 
formation about basic techniques may also 
be helpful to the layman.”” Boston Transcript 


the history and sociology of the Negro 
race. Holt 1939 401p $3.50 


“It has seemed to me not out of place 
to do again, and I hope somewhat more 
thoroughly, the task which I attempted 
twenty-three years ago in a little volume . . . 
called “The Negro.’ This book incorpo- 
rates some of that former essay, but for 
the most part is an entirely new production.” 
Preface 

“By no means is his study to be con- 
fused with the all too frequent kind of argu- 
ment in which a race or a City or a section 
attempts to glorify itself by listing eminent 
individuals. This is an admirable work of 
synthesis and temperately reserved scholar- 
ship. It is a study in outline of Negro cul- 
ture in Africa—the Negro languages, music, 
sculpture, dance, folklore—and the history 
of the race in America.’’ Christian science 
monitor 


FREUD, SIGMUND, 1856- 
Moses and monotheism; tr. from the 


German by Katherine Jones. Knopf 
1939 218p $3 


In Part I the author develops his theory 
that Moses was not a Hebrew but an 
Egyptian who became a monotheist under 
the influence of Amenhotep IV. “In the 
second part of the book, Dr. Freud is 
obviously more at home. He analyzes the 
forces which have preserved the doctrine of 
monotheism and the Jewish group in the 
world, and comes to the conclusion that 
they have their analogues in the infantile 
memories and obsessions of individuals.” 
Sat. rev. of lit. 


IMPROVING YOURSELF 


CARROLL, LOREN 
Conversation, please; a clinic for talkers; 


drawings by Ellen Hendrixson. Bobbs 
1939 177p il $1.75 


Informal advice on how to improve one’s 
methods of conversation. Partial contents: 
Why a conversation clinic; Behind the 
gargoyles; Anatomy of conversation; Wall- 
flowers; Bores: their cause and cure; Art 
of saying good-by; Moth-ball vocabulary; 
Mortal sins 

A brisk book of self-help, sensibly and 
amusingly presenting means of improving 
one’s conversation and of avoiding being a 


bore.” Bkl. 
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FURNAS, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 1905- MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT, 1892- 
So you're going to stop smoking! Simon Huntsman, what quarry? Harper 1939 
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& Schuster 1939 97p $1.25 


“Statements herein about medical matters 
are as accurate as this particular layman 
can get them and based on what ought to 
be good authority.” Warning 

Contents: See the funny smoker; How 
to quit—if you want to; Dope from doctors 


OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER, 1878- 
Don’t say it; a cyclopedia of English use 
and abuse. Funk 1939 850p $5 


The purpose of this book is to correct 
errors and to remove uncertainty about the 
spelling, pronunciation, use and meaning 
of about twenty thousand terms the average 
literate person may read or use in daily life 

PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON, 1878- 
Making good before forty. McBride 
1939 251p $2 

Contents: Well-rounded life; Three 
plagues of the two million; You and the 
American dream; Women and the American 
dream; Why clever women are misemployed; 
Escape; Use what you know; Do what 
you can; Tough mind in a tough body; 
Meet the folks; Push; Well-rounded leisure 

“The greatest thing about his book is his 
enthusiastic interest in life. He is so in- 
terested that he is interesting.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 


SEABURY, DAviD, 1885- 
See yourself as others see you. McGraw 
1939 354p $2.50 


Psychological tests which the reader can 
apply to himself or to others, and with 
which he can discover personality and 
character traits. Each test is explained and 
the discussion offers psychological guidance 

“The ingenious part of it is that the 
questions seem as nearly foolproof as a 
smart psychologist can make them. Know- 
inf that every one exaggerates his virtues 
and faults, Mr. Seabury has put cleverly 
concealed equalizers into the tests to make 
the total score come out about right.” 
Forum 


POETRY & DRAMA 


GREEN, PAUL, 1894- 
Out of the south; the life of a people in 
dramatic form. Harper 1939 577p $3 


“I have selected and reworked for this 
volume some fifteen plays dealing with 
certain representative phases of Southern 
life.” Author's note 

Contents: House of Connelly; No ‘count 
boy; Saturday night; Field god; Quare 
medicine; Hot iron; In Abraham's bosom; 
Unto such glory; Supper for the dead; 
Potter's field; Man who died at twelve 
o'clock; White dresses; Johnny Johnson; 
Hymn to the rising sun; Lost colony 


94p $2 

A varied group of lyrical poems 

“Here, once more, is that exact geometry 
of image and idea which Miss Millay has 
made almost a walled estate of her own. 
Going among her lyrics is like going into 
the woods before the leaves are completely 
out, going among delicate tracery of shadows 
and finding the sharp-pointed arbutus and 
wintergreen berries hanging like red Chinese 
lanterns from bronze leaves.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


SKILLS AND HOBBIES 


COLEMAN, Mrs SATIS NARRONA (BAR- 


TON) 1878- 


Your child’s music. Day 1939 180p il 


$1.75 


“A practical discussion of the problems 
connected with a child’s musical training, 
answering many questions which parents 
may ask concerning such matters as the best 
age for beginning the study of music, the 
amount of practice required, the importance 
of health in music study, the dangers of 
exhibitionism and of forcing a child’s im- 
mature powers, the value of personal en- 
joyment in music rather than of public per- 
formance, and the causes of discouragement.” 


Bkl. 


Dopps, ROBERT E. 
Handicrafts as a hobby. Harper 1939 


138p il $1.75 


Contents: Leather work and _ leather 
tooling; Cloth pictures; Strip confetti—a 
colorful craft; Hand-weaving as a home 
hobby; Painting on glass; Papier mache— 
a decorative art; Annealed metal pictures; 
Coconut carving; Batik—a useful art; Metal 
flowers—a creative art; Block printing; 
Greeting cards; Crepe paper craft; Book, 
making; Glass etching for the amateur; 
Bead craft; Place cards 

“Introduces a number of inexpensive 
crafts requiring little equipment.’’ Wis. bul. 


MONK, EDWIN 
Modern boat building. Scribner 1939 


103p il $3 
Quarto volume 


Contents: In general; Boat building ma- 
terials; Lofting or “laying down’’; Moulds 
and patterns; V-bottom boat; Assembling 
the frame and setting up the boat; Framing 
and planking; Finishing the hull—caulking, 
painting and varnishing; Deck frame and 
deck; Finishing the interior and miscel- 
laneous; Spars and spar making 

“A concise, authoritative, and in every 
way practical book on how to build boats, 
written by an expert naval architect.” Hunt- 
ting 
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SHAW, LLOYD 
Cowboy dances; a collection of western 
square dances; with a foreword by 
Sherwood Anderson. Caxton printers 
1939 375p il $3.50 


Manual for the beginner who wishes to 
learn the western cowboy dances. Seventy- 
five of the leading cowboy square dances 
are included, with full explanations and 
calls 

ULEN, HAROLD S. AND LARCOM, Guy 
Complete swimmer. Macmillan 
224p il $3 

Tells “how and, most important, why 
to do it. Every known stroke is explained 
in detail, very simply and clearly, and the 
principles of diving are also fully pre- 
sented. There is a chapter on competition 
for the benefit of clubs and camps.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


WORLD EVENTS 


CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE, 1869- 
In search of peace. Putnam 1939 309p 
front $3.50 


Collections of speeches made by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain between 
May 1937 and May 1939 on English 
politics and foreign affairs, the Munich pact 
and current issues. Connecting links and 
explanatory notes have been added by 
Arthur Bryant 

“Here is the avowed governmental pol- 
icy of Great Britain. Checked agaisnt the 
record of events, it constitutes very enlight- 
ening disclosure of the relation between 
what is said, what is thought, and what oc- 
curs, im modern international relations.” 
Book-of-the-month club news 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Inside Asia. Harper 1939 599p fold 
map $3.50 


This companion volume to the author's 
“Inside Europe” treats of such key figures 
as the Emperor of Japan, Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Soong sisters, Manuel Quezon and 
Mr Gandhi, as well as a host of other 
interesting people. It covers everything that 
is happening in the Orient; explains not 
only the people but the problems and 
conflicting forces in every part of Asia 
from the East Indies to Persia and Pales- 
tine; the caste system in India, Emperor 
worship in Japan, the Hindu religion, the 
military importance of Siam, etc. 

SHEEAN, VINCENT, 1899- 
Not peace but a sword. Doubleday 1939 
367p $2.75 

Comments of an American journalist un 
historical events in Europe from March 
1938 to March 1939. He endeavors to 
estimate the results of Fascist politics in 
world affairs 


1939 
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“A personal dramatization of the recent 
past, with the good playwright’s achieve- 
ments of fitting his moral into the words 
and actions of his characters, with himself 
as an actor in the drama.’ Book-of-the- 
month club news 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


BALDWIN, ARTHUR H. 
Sou'wester victorious; with eleven il. by 


Gordon Grant. Random house 1939 
276p il maps $2 
The third of the “Sou'wester’’ stories. 


This time there is a 1500-mile-rescue trip 
to the West Indies 


BuRCH, GLADYS, AND WOLCOTT, JOHN 


Child’s book of famous composers. 
Barnes, A. S. 1939 184p il $1.50 
Contents: Palestrina; Bach; Handel; 


Gluck; Haydn; Mozart; Beethoven; Schu- 


bert; Mendelssohn; Chopin; Schumann; 
Liszt; Wagner; Verdi; Foster; Brahms; 
Tchaikovsky; Grieg; MacDowell; Debussy; 
Glossary 


STREATFEILD, NOEL 
Circus shoes; il. by Richard Floethe. 
Random house 1939 401p il $2 


A picture of life “behind-the-scenes” in 
a circus. Peter and Santa are the amusing 
and delightful children around whom the 
story is woven 


TEALE, EDwIN Way 
Boys’ book of insects. . . il. with photo- 
graphs and drawings by the author. 
Dutton 1939 237p il $2 


“Interesting facts about the lives and 
habits of the common insects together with 
simple instructions for collecting, rearing, 
and studying them.” Subtitle 

Partial contents: Fun of collecting insects; 
Making your equipment; The beetles; 
Butterflies and moths; The ants; How to 
build an ant house; The termites; Walking 
sticks and praying mantises; Wasps; Collect- 
ing with a camera; Dragonflies; Water 
insects; Insect aquariums; Bees; Insect ex- 
periments you can make; Flies; Hunting 
with a flashlight; Keeping an insect zoo 

WHEELER, OPAL, AND DEUCHER, SYBIL 
Franz Schubert and his merry friends; 
il. by Mary Greenwalt. Dutton 1939 
124p il $2 

“A sympathetic picture of Schubert in 
some of the happier and lighter moments 
of his boyhood and youth. His love of 
companionship and gaiety, and the spon- 
taneity of his music are stressed.” BkI. 

Selections from his music are interspersed 
throughout the text 
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ARE ALWAYS EXPECTED TO 
HAVE THE RIGHT ANSWER 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


| the first recommendation of well in 
formed librarians when they have to an- 
swer a great variety of questions about 
child care, child psychology and family life. 
This magazine, now a favorite in half a 
million homes, is guiding thoughtful parents 
in such vitals subjects as 


Child Care Sex Education 
Obedience Habit Training 
Character Building School Failures 
Discipline Safe Movies 
Feeding the Family Cold Prevention 
Home Development Children’s Fashions 


and hundreds of related subjects that you 
have inquiries about every day your library 
doors are open. 

There are fifty child specialists and edu 
cators on its Editorial Advisory Board. It 
is published with the official cooperation of 





1 YEAR $2 


four great universities. It is a gold mine Add to your magazine list at $1.75 


of information and help for leaders of 
study groups and club leaders writing pa- 


pers on all matters pertaining to rearing D We 
children from crib to college. No library Qo t Need Gt ? 


is complete without a generous supply of 





“What about this PARENTS’ 


copies for filing ; . ies for le , + i nan aus 
copies fot filing and copies fot lending. It MAGAZINE, do we need it? 
is up-to-date, easy to read—authoritative said the budget conscious Li 
and satisfying. brary Trustee looking over thx 


The profusely illustrated articles in this magazine list for the coming 


justly popular magazine are always fully — 
indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ Guide to “Oh yes, we must have PAR 
Periodical Literature. You will be amazed ENTS’ MAGAZINE, no mat 


ter what others we omit,” said 
the Busy Librarian, “we keep 
the copies on file for club 
papers, for mothers who come 


at the great variety of topics satisfactorily 
covered in the index of Parents’ MaGa- 
ZINE for the last year, or any year. Back 


copies for recent years are available at with questions of their own 
regular price, 25c each. You make no mis- and for teachers. We always 
take when you recommend the expect to find what we want 


in them and we are never dt 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ome 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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AUGUST 
(Continued from September Bulletin) 


AuGust 11. The British Newsdealers Associa- 
tion has decided to discontinue handling the 
American magazine Time after July 31. Ac- 
cording to the British libel laws, a newsagent 
who handles a paper in which there might be 
some provocation a a libel suit, is responsible 
and may be sued. However, Henry R. Luce, 
owner of Time feels that it is political pressure 
and not the fear of libel that is behind the ban- 
ning of Time. 


AuGust 22. The Associated Farmers of Kern 
County, California, urged all organizations in the 
San Joaquin Valley to approve the ban on The 
Grapes of Wrath, ordered by the Kern County 
Board of Supervisors. The Board is hoping to 
put into effect a state-wide ban of the novel in 
schools and libraries. The principal grounds for 
the ban in California are political, the farmers 
feeling that they must act to remove the “smear” 
on the good name of Kern, California. The book 
has been banned from a few public libraries 
in the country on the grounds of obscenity. This 
decision has been challenged by the National 
Council on Freedom from Censorship, which 
calls the ban an “arbitrary subordination of the 
verdict of the best literary taste of the nation 
to personal preference.” Meanwhile The Grapes 
of Wrath continues to be the most popular book 
in America. 


AuGusT 23. Pietro di Donati, the 28-year-old 
bricklayer author of the popular Christ in Con- 
crete said in an interview that he expected to quit 
bricklaying shortly and go to work at writing. 
He is anxious to write for the cinema which, he 
believes, is the most effective way to reach the 
American masses. 


AuGusT 24. Sidney Howard, playwright, critic, 
Pulitzer prize winner and a leading figure in the 
American theater, was crushed to death by a farm 
tractor on his estate at Tyringham, Mass. 

He was born at Oakland, California in 1891. 
After his graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia, he studied playwrighting under Professor 
George Pierce Baker at Harvard. He saw service 
overseas during the War and began writing plays 
soon after his return home. He first attracted 
country-wide acclaim with They Knew What They 
Wanted which won the Pulitzer prize in 1924. 
Other successful plays on Broadway in the fol- 
lowing years included The Late Christopher Bean, 
Alien Corn, Yellow Jack, Paths of Glory, The 
Silver Cord, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, etc. Mr. 
Howard became a scenarist for Hollywood, altho 
he deplored the “easy life of swimming pools and 
Spanish tiles.”’ 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


October 1939 


AuGust 27. Two books which have been se- 
lected for preservation in the Crypt of Civiliza- 
tion at Oglethorpe University, Georgia, are Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind, and Thur- 
man Arnold's The Folklore of Capitalism. The 
books will be micro-filmed, page by page, and 
will be sealed with other records when the crypt 
is closed, to remain inviolate until the year 
8113 A.D. 


AuGust 29. Dr. Robert E. Spiller of Swarth- 
more, told scholars at the first general session of 
the English Institute meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity that the history of literature was ‘as yet 
largely unwritten’ because scholars had been re- 
stricting their work to linguistics and philology 
in the narrow sense of the term. He advised the 
breaking of bondage to tradition and noted that 
the study of Steinbeck might, in some respects, 
result in more valuable conclusions than that of 
Shakespeare, however inferior the former may be 
as an artist. 


AuGust 29. Dr. Otto Neurath, former director 
of the Social and Economic Museum of Vienna, 
and director today of the International Institute 
for Visual Education at the Hague, arrived in this 
country on the Aquitania for a short visit to at- 
tend the Fifth International Congress for the 
Unity of Science at Harvard. Dr. Neurath is the 
inventor of an international picture language 
which he calls the “Isotype.” This visual method 
of presentation of facts is the language in which 
Dr. Neurath has couched his new book Modern 
Man in the Making, a graphic record of the 
processes of history. Isotypes are somewhat fa- 
miliar in this country, having been used under the 
name of “pictorial statistics” and “pictographs”’ 
by Rudolph Modley, a former student of Dr. 
Neurath. 


AucGusT 30. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, author 
of the current best seller, Wind, Sand and Stars, 
has abandoned temporarily his plan of flying to 
the Far East and eventually around the world. 
He is on his way back to France where he will 
serve as Captain in the Air Corps Reserve of the 
French Army. 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 4. Bernard Shaw decried the British 
government's action in closing theaters and mov- 
ies, describing it as “a master stroke of unimagi- 
native stupidity.” His own proposed two-point 
program which, as usual, is the exact antithesis 
of what is being done, is that the government 
provide new theaters and picture houses at once, 
and that all professional entertainers be exempted 
from military service. 


(Continued on page 106) 























behind the scenes 
with Bulletin advertisers 


T is a very definite policy of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
to encourage the use of its advertising pages only by those 
who have something really worthwhile that they want to say 


directly to librarians. 


Before insertion every advertisement must undergo a 
rigid inspection: first, for upholding the above policy, second, 
for truthfulness, third, for reliability of the advertiser, and 
fourth, for suitability of typography, illustrations and layout. 


The wholehearted cooperation we enjoy from publishers 
and library supply houses in carrying out this policy is im- 
pressively demonstrated by the advertising in this issue of 


the Bulletin. 


The present issue begins with an ad- 
vertisement of The Macmillan Company, 
not because it is the largest of book pub- 
lishers with something always interesting 
to say, but because their Miss Dorothy 
Gies was among the first to reserve ad- 
vertising space and this position was 
promised to her. Write to her if there 
is anything further you want to know about 
Macmillan books or authors. 


The second page of every issue goes to 
the American Library Association as an 
important part of its advertising program. 
Compton's Encyclopedia uses the third 
page regularly for its informative signed 
articles concerning continuous improve- 
ments in this well known library reference 
set. 


Last month L. C. Page & Company of- 
fered a couple of useful and unusual items 
entirely free to librarians. Their advertis- 
ing is personally prepared by Mr. E 7 
Guy especially for librarians and is always 
to the point. The same is true of all 
copy submitted by The John C. Winston 
Company and prepared by Mr. Eugene C. 
Moore. 


It was the idea of the Advertising De- 
partment of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
that Mr. Raymond Bond of Dodd, Mead 


& Company bring to the attention of all 
librarians their new series of ‘‘Career 
Books.’’ The free offer contained in the 
current Houghton Mifflin § advertisement 
was also made at the suggestion of the 
Bulletin’s Advertising Department. 


For timeliness it would be hard to find 
a more helpful advertisement than that of 
American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany in this issue. This firm is quite 
definitely a leading publisher of authentic 
books upon various phases of photography 
as well as of the magazine American 
Photography. 


Many Whitman books described on page 
109 can be used to advantage during Book 
Week and afterwards. . .. There are 37 
different advertisers in this issue of the 
Bulletin. . . . Advertising of the Caxton 
Printers originates with Mr. J. H. Gipson, 
President of the firm and comes to us 
thru Spier & Sussman, a large book ad- 
vertising agency in New York. . . . Ad- 
vertising of Funk & Wagnalls originates 
with Mr. Arthur Mack and also comes 
thru Spier & Sussman. ... Copy for 
D. Appleton-Century Company advertising 
is formulated by Mr. E. L. Smith and is 
prepared by Denhard, Pfeiffer and Wells, 
another large New York book advertising 
firm, which also sent the Dodd, Mead & 
Company advertisement on page 107. 


Next month’s issue will be the twenty-fifth anniversary number of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. In that-important issue a page similar to this will 
be reserved for further comments upon your friends, our advertisers. 


Advertising Department 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath ..... 209 
2. Rachel Field, All This and Heaven Too .. 196 
3. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca .... ovo me 
4. Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock i. aa 
5. Elizabeth Page, Tree of Liberty ........... 74 
6. Lloyd C. Douglas, Disputed Passage ...... 60 
7. John Marquand, Wickford Point ..... 59 
8. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind . 48 
9. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling .. 43 
10. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came ......... 43 


Rebecca settling down to a tie for second place. 


Gunther represented by two books. 
points, second place 9 points, etc. 
CHILDREN’S Books: The followin 

Wizard of Oz, by Lyman F 

by Elizabeth Enright, Mei Lei, 

Boylston. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Newark, New 
and Toronto. 


aum, Swe 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to the reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


COMMENT: The Grapes of Wrath continues its lead on the non-fiction list with All This and Heaven Toc 


been absent for a month. Most of the books on the non-fiction list are about world affairs, 
As in previous months, first place on each library's report counts 10 


five children's titles received the greatest number of votes for the month: 
Barton, Visiting Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Thimble Summer, 
by Thomas Handforth, 


Brooklyn, 
Los Angeles, 
ork City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), 


NON-FICTION 


Author Title Points 


. John Gunther, Inside Asia .... oe 
. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years .... 191 
. Nora Waln, Reaching for the Stars ....... 186 
. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf . pain 
. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But | a | Sword ‘ 105 
. William Lyon Phelps, aeeblogepty with 
TS eee os 
7. Edna Ferber, ‘A Peculiar Treasure .... 77 
8. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 
Stars . a 55 
9. Martha Dodd, Through ‘Embassy Eyes ~~ 55 
10. John Gunther, Inside Europe ........... 54 


Av &wne 


and 


The Tree of Liberty reappears on the list after having 
with John 


and Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by Helen D. 
Des Moines, 
New Orleans, 


Seattle 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
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SEPTEMBER 7. Arthur Rackham, British artist, 
book illustrator and fellow of the Royal Water- 
Color Society died at his home in Surrey at the 
age of 72. He had endeared himself to children 
by his illustrations of famous fairy tales and other 
stories, some of his interpretations becoming al- 
most as Classic as the stories themselves. His il- 
lustrations had a prevailing Gothic note. 


SEPTEMBER 8. The Trade Book Clinic, a non- 
partisan organization of publishers’ book design- 
ers interested in bettering American book design, 
announces that its first award goes to I Believe, 
edited by Clifton Fadiman, and designed by Philip 
Van Doren Stern. 


SEPTEMBER 8. Lawrence Gilman, noted music 
critic and author of many books on musical sub- 
jects died of a heart attack at the age of 61. 
Mr. Gilman was entirely self-educated in the field 
of music. He served in capacities of music, 
drama and literary critic, assistant and managing 
editor of various magazines and newspapers be- 
fore he became music critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune in 1923. 


SEPTEMBER 11. Charles Hall Grandgent, profes- 
sor emeritus of romance languages at Harvard, 
died at his home in Cambridge at the age of 76. 
Professor Grandgent was a distinguished student 
and lecturer on Italian literature, especially on 
Dante, and author of several volumes of essays. 


SEPTEMBER 12. Pearl Buck in an interview at 
Millburn, N.J., where she directed rehearsals of 
her play Flight into China, said she believes the 
United States would eventually be plunged into 
war. Women are not so keen for peace as men 
expect them to be, she thinks. The evolutionary 


urge for the preservation of the environment as a 
breeding place makes them willing to give up 
their sons in this generation to keep this home 
and these four walls for the future. 


SEPTEMBER 13. Gina Kaus, Viennese author and 
playwright arrived in New York from Paris for 
a lecture tour. She was detained at Ellis Island 
because, altho an Austrian, she was traveling on 
an Italian passport. 


SEPTEMBER 14. Mrs. Dwight Morrow, mother of 
Anne Lindbergh, and a poet in her own right was 
appointed acting president of Smith College. 


SEPTEMBER 17. Ethel M. Dell, popular and pro- 
lific novelist of the last generation died today in 
an English nursing home. She was the wife of 
Lieut. Col. Gerald T. Savage. 





NOVEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. 


Literary Guild 
Christmas Holiday, by Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday 


Junior Literary Guild 


Putnam 


Older boys: Song Dog, by Vance Hoyt. 
Winston 

Older girls; The Eagle’s Quest, by Charlotte 
Lederer. Doubleday 


Intermediate group: Runaway 
Ethel Parton. Viking 
Primary group: Skippack School, 
guerite de Angeli. Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
Which Way Democracy, by the Rev. Wilfred 
Parsons, S. J. Macmillan 


Prentice, by 


by Mar- 
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DODD, MEAD 


Career Books 


ERE is a group of career books 

which present in interesting form 
the requirements, problems, pleasures and 
future possibilities of selected fields of 
work that are worthwhile for young 
people today. All of these books were 
written by people who have lived these 
careers themselves and vividly share their 


experiences with other readers. 


Public Health Nurse 


PENNY MARSH: SUPERVISOR 


OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
By Dorothy Deming, R.N. 





Pennsy Marsh, whose career as a public health 
nurse was the subject of an earlier book, is now 
supervisor of a staff of younger nurses and re- 
sponsible for their work. The author is Director 
of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. For older girls. Illustrated. $2.00 


Correspondent Abroad 
PEGGY COVERS LONDON 


By Emma Bugbee 





Peggy Foster, whose adventures in newspaper 


work in New York and Washington were 


counted previously, now goes to London and 
learns the differences between practical journalism 
here and abroad. The author is special reporter 
on the New York Herald Tribune. For older 
girls. Illustrated. $2.00 


Home Economics and Cooking 


SALLY AND HER KITCHENS 


By May Worthington 








The Business of Advertising 


PATSY BREAKS 
INTO ADVERTISING 


By E. Evalyn Grumbine 





Beginning with her work on a trade paper, Patsy 
enjoyed the thrills and hard work of a wide ex- 
perience in advertising—copy writing, sales conven- 
tions, direct mail, market research, radio cam- 
paigns, etc. The author is a well-known advertising 
executive who has done everything that Patsy does. 
For older girls. Illustrated. $2.00 


A Story of Medical School 


WHITE COATS 
By Dwight B. Fishwick, M.D. 


A novel for older boys about the varied prepara- 
tion (both work and fun) which goes into the 
profession of medicine. The author is a surgeon 
associated with New York City hospitals. llus- 
trated. $2.0 





The Publishing of Books 


YOUNG MR. STONE: 


BOOK PUBLISHER 
By Daniel Melcher 





The career of a girl who specialized in managing 
kitchens—in a girls’ boarding school, a tea-room, a 
junior college for boys, a baking concern, etc. 
The author is Boarding Hall Director and Diet+ 
tian at the Massachusetts State Teachers College. 
For older girls. Illustrated. $2.00 


Daniel Melcher of the Alliance Book Corporation 
uses his own wide experience in publicity, adver- 
tising, selling, and manufacturing to tell the story 
of a young man who becomes a publisher of books. 
Frederic G. Melcher of The Publishers’ Weekly 
contributes a preface. Illustrated. $2.00 
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G. E. R. Gedye 


HEN Russia and Germany dropped their 

recent political bomb-shell over confused 
Europe, G. E. R. Gedye, author of Betrayal in 
Central Europe and newly appointed Moscow 
correspondent for the New York Times, was one 
of those lucky journalists within ear-shot of the 
first reverberations. 

George Eric Rowe Gedye was born in Cleve- 
don, Somerset, May 27, 1890, the eldest son of 
the late George E. Gedye. He was sent to 
Clarence School at Weston-super-Mare; and after 
attending Queen's College, Taunton, matriculated 
at London University. 

During the pre-War years he wrote a lot of 
stories and articles that netted him almost noth- 
ing but rejection slips. In August 1914 he was 
gazetted from London University Officers Train- 
ing Corps to the 12th Battalion of the Gloucester 
Regiment, and after being raised to the rank of 
Assistant Staff-Captain he was wounded at Somme 
in September 1916. He became instructor in an 
Officer-cadet Battalion, and from May 1918 until 
the Armistice he was attached to the Intelligence 
Corps (France). He served in a succession of 
capacities at Cologne from 1919 to 1922, when 
he was made (London) Times correspondent in 
Rhineland and Ruhr. That same year he married 
Elizabeth Bremer. 

He went to Austria in 1925 to become “Lon- 
times” European Correspondent. The flood-tide 
of revolution had ebbed. Like all newly arrived 
journalists, Gedye paid his ‘footing’ by writing 
a piece on Vienna’s Gemiitlichkeit. Over the 
same wire went an account of demonstrations 
against the Jews—making his first despatch from 
Vienna, like his last twelve years later, a story of 
incredible atrocities. 

His first release on Vienna's “bloody 15th of 
July” (1927) was stop-press news, but by ob- 
servance of professional chivalry towards Dorothy 
Thompson he made himself “hopelessly late’ on 
the second. When Gedye learned that the police 
were hand in glove with the counter-revolution- 
aries and that the professed helplessness of the 
Heimwehr was therefore a smoke-screen, he said 
so. The Vienna press called him a ‘‘notorious 
liar, an incompetent journalist, and in the pay of 
Moscow.” In 1929 he joined the Central Euro- 
pean Staff of the (New York) Times, and also 
of the (London) Daily Telegraph, with which he 
broke early in 1939. 

On July 25, 1933, as he was about to board 
a train for the Riviera (and relaxation) came 
word of Dollfuss’ resignation: in five minutes 
Gedye had settled down to cover the Nazi re- 
bellion. He won the “touching confidence” of 
several Nazi leaders and remained, at the same 
time, in direct communication with the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists and Communists. 





G. E. R. GEDYE 
(Pronounced ged’ee) 


When Chancellor Schuschnigg made his bitter 
visit to Berchtesgaden in February 1938, Gedye 
was the only Anglo-Saxon correspondent at the 
Bureau who cabled the disgust of the Austrian 
workers with the agreement and their strike pro- 
tests against being “sold to Hitler.” ‘Nazism 
in Austria,” he observed, “was not a popular 
movement but a perfectly disciplined, militaristic 
and conspiratorial organization.” In the frail 
hope of stopping some of the “indescribable 
witches’ sabbath” of Nazi terrorism, he and his 
colleagues wrote about it incessantly. This, of 
course, definitely hastened his own expulsion. He 
was given only one day's grace after the German 
seizure of Austria in March. After twenty-four 
hours in Prague he boarded the ‘Fugitive Non 
stop” for London. 

He returned to Czechoslovakia in April, and a 
year later came the fall of another bastion. Thx 
day the Germans marched into Prague he was 
told that the Gestapo had a warrant out for his 
arrest. After a week's refuge in the British Lega- 
tion he got back to London under a safe-conduct 
permit. 

In the late spring Gedye sailed for a visit to the 
United States, where he found a certain attractive 
ness in American political philosophy ‘‘also some- 
thing very naive in its complete failure to grasp 
the fundamentals of economic democracy.” 
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“The most FOR SPEAKERS, 
useful SALES TALKS and 
book CONVERSATION: 


in th 
pent Make a Hit—Get the Applause 


whole 
Books by LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS 


* ” 
library MASTER BOOK OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, $2.00. The final word in rich, useable 
humor for speech-making; its 1620 stories and 
414 sparkling epigrams are quality and quantity. 
Not a joke book, its design is usefulness. 431 pp, 
2” thick, you'll agree it’s a MASTER. 


CLIMAXES OF ELOQUENCE, 320 pp. cloth, $2.00. 
Great flights of inspirational eloquence—patriotic, 
political, educational, pulpit; model addresses of 
Welcome, Presentation, Farewell, Cornerstone 
Laying, etc. All indexed and cross-indexed and 
spiced with epigrams, humor and pathos. A 
wealth of speech-making material. 


’ 
THE NEW MERRIAM WEBSTER PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS, 320 pp. cloth, $1.50. 
= A book of humorous illustrations that point 
morals. Stories that focus attention, arouse the 
sleepy, sting the conscience and get the ap- 





Encyclopedic: information on _ every ‘ 
subject, at your finger tips. imo epigram at the top of each page. 
Up to date: twenty-five years newer 
i re A - HINTS & HITS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS $1.00 

than any comparable dictionary; 122,000 
more entries. be dah or HOW TO WIN WITH $ 
Economical: the acquisition of Web- FINANCING THE KINGDOM, Church Man- 
ster's New International lessens the ageMENt ..... eee eeree ee eesscereee $1.50 
need for investment in supplementary HANDY ETIQUETTE FOR BUSY PEOPLE $1.00 
reference books. Full descriptions furnished upon request. 

Write fer beoklet L. LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON 





6. & 6. MERRIAM Co., Springfield, Mass. 905 Monroe St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


New psychological novel explores roses and thorns of 
“career” life 














By ALICE CURTAYNE 


44 Alice Curtayne, brilliant Irish writer, presents a 
U Er story as modern as tomorrow's newspaper—and 

as interesting! Equally adept at describing scen- 

ery and characters, Miss Curtayne has produced 

an animated panorama of places and people with 

a the vivid figure of Ann Farrelly as the center 

© of interest. It's the story of a young woman 


who faced the problem of choosing between a 
husband and a career. Your readers may dis- 


4 4 agree with the author's viewpoint, but they'll find 
it's a corking good story—and one they'll thor- 


oughly enjoy. 


MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


This is the official statement on the conditions and needs of rural Catholics, prepared 
by a committee of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. It is built largely on 
the encyclicals, and is completely annotated. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1110 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Nora Waln 


ly April 1938 Herr Hitler flatteringly ordered 
thirty-five copies of a book about China 
written by Nora Waln. And before Nora Waln 
left Germany she had finished her Reaching For 
the Stars, a layman's observations on Nazi so- 
ciety. She mailed—each from different postal 
stations—her only three copies of the manuscript. 
None of these was ever delivered. Every word 
of the book had to be rewritten from notes. 

Nora Waln was born on June 4, 1895, at 
Grampian, Pa., the daughter of Thomas Lincoln 
Waln, descended from Nicholas Waln whose 
house appears in the first plan of the city of 
Philadelphia, and Lillia (Quest) Waln, one of 
whose forefathers was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When she was nine she discovered some 1805 
issues of the United States Gazette in her 
Grandmother's attic. The marine notices listed 
a number of brigs, sloops and schooners serving 
one J. S. Waln; Canton, China, became her 
“favorite port of purchase.” She began to read 
Chinese philosophy, memorized analects from 
Confucius, collected maps, log-books, and old 
letters, and wrote a “sad ballad’ about the 
Emperor. 


She entered Swarthmore College with the 
class of 1919; and left on our entry into the 
War, to conduct a newspaper page in Washing- 
ton called ““Woman’s Work in the War.” For 
two years she was Publicity Director of the 
Near East Relief Committee, New York. 

In 1920 she sailed for China, proceeding from 
Peking by sledge-boat to the “House of Exile,” 
the homestead of the Lins, an old family in 
Hopei Province, with whom the early Walns 
had been traders. On a brief return journey to 
America she met an Englishman, George Edward 
Osland-Hill, who was in the foreign service at 
Peking. With this “alarmingly self-assured” 
gentleman she soon found herself “most con- 
fusedly in love.’ Because she, a Quaker, had 
never been baptized, the Dean of the Cathedral 
of the Church of England (in Shanghai) at first 
threatened to refuse her the Christian sacrament 
of marriage. But he was directly won over. 
They were married in 1922. 

With the rise of the Nationalists, anti-Western- 
ism became unbearably tense at Canton. Nora 
Waln went to England in the fall of 1926, and 
when the Nationalists began to aim at control 
of Tientsin her husband cabled her not to return 
to China until there was some glimmer of safety. 
She stuck it out as long as she could in Italy, 
but on March 2 of the year following she 
boarded a German vessel bound for the Orient. 
At Manila word came to her that the Nationalist 
army had marched to the Yangtze almost with- 





NORA WALN 


out batle. She went eventually to Tientsin, and 


here passed two years of ‘waiting for what 
might happen.” 

By May 1931 it was rumored that Nanking 
officials were demanding the surrender of all 


foreign concessions—those few square acres which 
had become oases during perpetual civil war 
in China. Early in 1932 Nora Waln and her 
daughter Marie left Tientsin and by way of 
Nanking and Shanghai went on to Japan. She 
was on the high seas bound for America, how- 
when fighting began at Shanghai. And 
returned once since for a stay in the 
“House of Exile.” It was on this occasion that 
the Family Council of the Lins passed judgment 
on her illuminating day-book covering 
years in China. Ninety-six-year-old Kuei-tzu said 
curtly: ‘Scholarship is useless to a woman. All 
she needs to know is how to manage men, which 
any woman can do if she is a good cook 
Others damned it with faint praise but did not 
forbid her to submit it for publication: Howse 
of Exile, issued in 1933, lost no time in finding 
its audience. 


ever, 
she has 


those 


In June 1934 she went to Germany with her 
husband, who had meanwhile retired from the 
British civil service and wanted to study music. 
She has always had a solid admiration for the 
German people themselves, and four years of 
Hitlerism wise weakened her faith in a 
fundamental Quaker belief that “peoples can be 
a society of friends living peacefully and profit- 
ably together in a frontierless and unfortified 
world.” 


in no 














GB EDOUARD HERRIOT 
The Wellsprings of Liberty 


The statesman, whom Nicholas Murray But- 
ler praises as ‘‘one of the best balanced 
and wisest minds in the public life of these 
rievously troubled times,’’ speaks in_ this 
ook for himself and for France. $2.50. 


WE LEWIS GIBBS 


Vanessa and the Dean 


The strange love story of Dean Swift and 
Esther Vanhomrigh retold by a great novelist. 
$2.50. 


WB FIFTEEN FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENTS 
You Americans 


The crack journalists of foreign lands have 
written the ‘“‘inside America’’ for our time. 
Edited by B. P. Adams. $2.50. 


MB FRANCES MAULE 
Your Next Job 


The author of Men Wanted, etc., tells the 
latest techniques of getting started and get- 
ting ahead in business. $2.00. 


ca EARL CHAPIN MAY 
Model Railroads in the Home 


The complete book about a fascinating hobby. 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


Bl OMAR and RYLLIS GOSLIN 
Our Town’s Business 


The story of America’s social and economic 
rogress; where we started from, where we 
foes gotten, what is happening to us now, 
““written so that every American can under- 
stand it.’"—Survey Graphic. 

Illustrated, $3.50. 


GB BRUNO FURST 
Use Your Head 


The practical use of memory and suggestion. 
“Its twofold aim is excellent and clearly 
stated. N.Y. Times. $3.00. 


MB FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
The Berkshire Hills 


A volume in The American Guide series 
A good book about good country and good 
folks.’"—Lewis Gannett. Illustrated, $2.50. 


MB VERA KELSEY and 
LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE 
Four Keys to Guatemala 


The complete guide to the country, and the 
only one approved by the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of Central America. 

Illustrated, $3.00. 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE MAGINOT LINE 
SAARBRUECKEN 


THESE ARE NAMES we 
daily in the papers while Chateau- 
Thierry and St. Mihiel are missing. 
But they are not missing from Warren 
Hastings Miller’s latest book which 
should be read by every American at a 
time when we stand at the cross roads 
of our policy towards involvement in 
the wars of Europe. 


@ 
IT IS A MUST book with a ready 


and constant demand now that all 
America wishes to be well informed on 
the events of 1917-18. The title is, 
BOYS OF 1917; Famous American 
Heroes of the World War (now 
ready, $3.00) and it gives the complete 
story-history of our soldiers, sailors, 
marines and aviators in France and the 
part we played in the First World War. 
It is a companion volume to the famous 
BOYS OF ’61, by Charles Carleton 
Coffin of which 83,000 copies have been 
sold. Profusely illustrated from maps 
and photographs, Important Appendices 
of citations and records. Complete 


Index. 
8 


POLLYANNA’S GOLDEN 


HORSESHOE; The Tenth Glad Book, 
by Elizabeth Borton (now ready, $2.00) 
is of an entirely different character and 
perhaps just as timely. For when the 
news of the day seems to bear down on 
our sanity just a little too hard, a book 
such as this is a welcome restorer of 
faith in humanity’s basic goodness and 
willingness to help each other. A valu- 
able social document, it deals with 
Pollyanna’s work in a school for the 
rehabilitation of life’s social and eco- 
nomic misfits. 


read of 


& 
FOR YOUR AUTHORS FILES, 


gratis, biographical information (one 
page) of A. Hyatt Verrill, author of 
MINERALS, METALS AND GEMS 
(just published, $3.00). Write for it. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


53 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Laura Krey 


HE nineteenth century produced some ade- 

quate books about Texas—semi-fictional 
yarns, journals, and lean academic histories— 
written by those who had seen that state won 
and re-won. The early 1900's enjoyed both 
the “Alkali Bill” and “quality” schools of South- 
west literature. But today’s novelists and his- 
torians are the last to learn the old sagas from 
the lips of those who shared in the making of 
Texas history. And Laura Krey put some of 
these tales—lest they become completely in- 
audible—into . . . And Tell of Time. 

Laura Smith was born in Galveston, Tex., in 
December 1890, the youngest child of Benjamin 
Fort Smith, who rejected political progressivism 
but accepted decidedly advanced ideas about 
women’s education, and Letitia (Bains) Smith, 
who died several months after Laura's birth. A 
tutor and a semi-invalid aunt supervised her 
early learning. She grew up on her grand- 
father’s plantation largely in the world of men; 
with them she spent long hours riding, hunt- 
ing, and running the dogs. About the strictly 
feminine arts she learned almost nothing. During 
these years she kept a diary and turned out 
innumerable fairy stories. 

At twelve she was sent up to Virginia to 
enter Mary Baldwin Seminary in Staunton, with 
its “shadow of the Blue Ridge on the spring 
sky and the sound of autumn blowing out of 
the mountains.” Here she was schooled in 
music, manners, Latin, mathematics, and moral 
philosophy; eventually received the school’s 
highest award; and was graduated (B. A.) in 
1909. 

Her father, abhorring the very thought of her 
going near Boston, “the home of the Abolition- 
ists,"" warned his daughter against New England 
colleges. She was sent to the University of 
Texas at Austin. Here she had the good fortune 
to come under the tutelage of Stark Young, 
whose course in comparative literature had an 
almost boundless elasticity. He would make 
Herculean reading assignments—in translation 
and in the original—and then implore his stu- 
dents to “write, write, write.” From another 
professor came a different kind of advice— 
“Tamp your enthusiasm down! Not so much 
smoke, child.” Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes, she believed, lay a norm for fertile but 
discriminating expression. And with the editor- 
ship of several campus publications she was able 
to indulge in a little practical experimentation. 
Before her graduation in 1912 she was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. 





LAURA KREY 


In the summer of 1913 she married August 
C. Krey, professor of history at the University 
of Minnesota and joint author of two textbooks 


They have a daughter, Frances Letitia, and a 
son, Terry Fort. 
Not until the early ‘thirties when, over tl 


signature “Mary Everett,’ she began to writ 
articles on children for Good Hous: 
keeping, and Better Homes and Gardens, did 
she return to what had been heretofore only an 
undergraduate preoccupation—-writing In 193 
William Skinkle Knickerbocker, 

Sewanee Review, suggested that she begin work 
on a novel. 


Forum, 


editor of th 


For a long time she had wanted to try 
bona fide delineation of Texas cotton planters 
that would embrace not only the accounts of th« 
early horse-and-flatboat journey from Georgia and 
Carolina to Texas—preserving the spirit in whic! 
they had been told to her on warm summer 
nights on the Brazos—but the slow and trying 
transformation of the forests into paying planta 


tions. .. . And Tell of Time is a kind of apology 
for Texas aristocracy and for the plantation 
set-up. 

Three more books—but technically not a 


trilogy—on this same theme are in the offing 
Mrs. Krey is now hard at work on the first of 
these, a novel that returns to the 1820's and 
covers the years immediately preceding the Civil 
War. 





